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If so, you will appreciate the difficulty of 


wrapping it with any degree of neatness 


and efficiency. 


The next time you are perched on the 
tusks of a similar dilemma, we strongly 
advise you to get in touch with the House 


of Bemrose. 


We provide printed wrappers (waxed, 
heat-sealed, colourful or discreet, as you 
will) for almost anything, and although we 
have not yet been called upon to deal with 
elephantine contents, we claim that the 
solution would not be beyond the ingenuity 


of our specialists and craftsmen. 


For all your wrapping problems, consult 
BEMROSE & SONS LTD 


MIDLAND PLACE W'e also take pride in our adver 


DERBY (929! tising calendars and diaries, 


AFRICA HOUSE catalogues and commemoration 
KINGSWAY booklets 

LONDON W.C.2 

(HOLborn 8871) 
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Whatever the pleasure 
Player’s complete it 



















get a BRAKE CHECK LOG 
BOOK from your LOCAL 
GIRLING SERVICE AGENT 
and have your brakes.... 

CHECKED REGULARLY 







- cangoment i(é 


THE 8 ‘BEST BRAKES Si THE WORLD 


GIRLING LIMITED 
KINGS ROAD, 
TYSELEY, 


en =. devdur de om 
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Will you be driving, Sir? 


You may not drive in a golden chariot, nor wish for 
a gold-plated one ; but everywhere about your car 
there is metal more precious yet. 

Without lead you would have no battery 
plates, and so no battery. Without lead soldering 
the headlamp bulbs would have come to pieces ; 


the petrol pipe would have fallen off ; there would 
be oil all over the floor. 
In motor transport, as in 
industries, lead is indispensable. 
The people who know about this invaluable 
metal are Associated Lead. 


many other 


ASSOCIATED LEAD MANUFACTURERS LIMITED 


LONDON NEWCASTLE 


CHESTER 
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Invitation To 


HILTON HOSPITALITY 


In Europe 
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2 
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salt ned dings il. iehete ot 
THE CASTELLANA HILTON 


Madrid, Spain 
400 rooms many with aw-eonditioning and 


private balconies, Magnificent home of the 
world-famous Rendes vous Supper Room 


Yatenational 


ONBAD NW METON PREGDENT 





ISTANBUL HILTON 


Istanbul, Turkey 


THE 





Consult your Travel Agent or write direct to 


HILTON HOTELS INTERNATIONAL 


3. rue de Stockholm - Paris-8' 
TELEPHONE; LABORDE 57-50 





300 beautiful roome each with baleony 
overlooking the Bosphorus or gardens 
Every luxurious comfort and convenience 


‘ 
' 











men of few words say 


Pink Plymouth , 


please 


and earn the respect of all who appreciate that REAL 
pink gin should be prepared with PLYMOUTH GIN 


Whenever, wherever, however, you drink gin, you strike 
a shrewd blow for old-time standards when you call for 


PLYMOUTH GIN 


U.K. ONLY 





BOTTLE 33/9 « HALF BOTTLE 17/7 - QTR.BOTTLE 9/2 * MINIATURE 3/7 

















Buy an ALLEN 
and do the job 
properly 





2 sizes 


18° Zi1.17.6 
24” £13.10.0 


CARRIAGE PAID 


The Allen Garden Sweeper, introduced a year ago, is now 
accepted as an essential for the garden 

With the Allen, leaf sweeping, once a long and wearying job, 
hecomes a quick and pleasant one. The Allen is so easy to use 
and to empty and when not in use will hang flat against a wall 


me ALLEN 
onnve’ SWEEPER 


Order one today from your lronmonger or Agricultural Dealer, 
or, in case of difficulty, write to the Manufacturers, Dept. F 


ALLEN € SONS ( oxroro) LTD. COWLEY OXFORD 
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‘Good looks’ are lasting longer 


With much domestic equipment — refrigerators, 
cookers, washing machines and the like—-beauty wanes 
as the enamelled surfaces record the ravages of use, 
Finally, efficiency suffers too, as corrosion finds more and 
more points of entry. Not so long ago, such gleaming 
surfaces chipped more easily, lost their shine more quickly, 
were not nearly so resistant to acids and alkalis as they 
are to-day. 


A big improvement in the quality of surface finishes is 


made possible through the development, by Shell, of 
* Epikote Resins ’, ‘These resins are of a new and advanced 
type, and very many surface coating formulators are now 
using them to produce finer finishes of all kinds not just 
stoving enamels, but also varnishes, lacquers and anti- 
corrosion paints used for the protection of industrial plant. 

Such technical progress, resulting in better goods, de- 
pends very largely on continuous research and good indus- 


trial teamwork—in both of which Shell play a leading part. 


You’re always meeting Shell Chemicals 








SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY LIMITED, Norman House, 105-109 Strand, London, W.C.2. Te/ 


Temple Bar 4455 


“EPIKOTE ” is a Registered Trade Mark 
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“ You asked for Benson &@ Hedges cigarettes, Sir” 


Benson & Hedges are proud to announce that their cigarettes 
are available on every route served by the following famous airways ; 
prowd too, that m many instances these cigarettes 
are the most ly favoured af any. 


| ei | In your journeying by air, you may observe 
| how certainly the great comfort and luxury 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 

BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM 
QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS + CYPRUS AIRWAYS || 
EL-AL ISRAEL AIRLINES + AER LINGUS 


provided by the world’s most famous airways 


is aptly accompanied by BENSON ond HEDGES 





AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL AIRWAYS } 
CANADIAN PACIFIC AIRLINES + AIR FRANCE . 
K.L.M, ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES | cigarettes—so very carefully made from the 
TRANS-AUSTRALIAN AIRLINES + SABENA ' 
BRITISH WEST INDIAN AIRWAYS 


| TRANSPORTES AEREOS PORTUGUESES finest of fine tobaccos. 









CENTRAL AFRICAN AIRWAYS 









SS 
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; % 
SENEON & HEDGES LTO v 
APPOINTMENT 


ev 
tare ame esons! BENSON @ HEDGES LTD + OLD BOND STREET +» LONDON + W 
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SCOTCH 





Yes, says the Racehorse Owner, 


With my knowledge of form, 
I know Scotch is the drink 


And, of course... 
























| Coral Island Heaven 

| Bermuda has the authentic coral 
| island magic-—blue sea and sky, 
| pink powdery sand, and coloured 
| clouds of flowers (plus plenty of 
| frankly luxurious accommodation). 





Tmagice all your best 
holidays rolled into one—glowing 
days and gay, mild nights; hotels 
that make an art of looking after 
you; sailing on islet-freckled 
sounds or sauntering down 
flowery lanes; games or game 
fishing; swimming in calm or 
surf or simply revelling in dolce 
far niente—think of all that and 
you've got some idea of Bermuda. 
(Skiing? Well, no. We'd be 
deceiving you if we said it ever 
snowed in Bermuda, But you'll 
soon learn to water-ski.) 

Bermuda is another name 
for bliss, sheer bliss—and it’s in 
the sterling area. 

Leave winter behind 
Frost and fog are unknown in 
Bermuda. Even in January the average 


day temperature is 63°F and average 
bright sunshine 5 hours daily 


NAME 


ADRESS 





SOE SESE EEE EEE EEEE EERE EEE OEE ORE OOM DORR eee 
The Bermuda Travel Information Office, 
Dept. P, Rex House, 6, Lower Regent Street, London, 8.W.1 


Please send me colour booklet“ Invitation to Bermuda’ 
and information on travel facilities, hotels, et: 


vil 





Big game with a rod 
Even beginners have caught the 
really big fellows—tuna, marlin, 
bonefish A shared launch 
makes the expense reasonable 





How to get there — 

B.O.A.C. run two direct flights weekly, 
and daily via New York. By sea, there 
are direct sailings to and from 
Bermuda during the winter months 
(Cunard and P.S.N.C.). You can also 
sail via New York 


Businessmen who know the ropes 
fly to and from Bermuda via New York 
This costs no more than the return fare 
to New York only! 


Your travel agent will give you full 
information about flights, sailings and 
fares, and also about accommodation 
Or complete the coupon below 


eee eee eer 


: 
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Still working at top pressure, Mr. Holbrook ? 





So many of our industries must be able to rely on regular and plentiful supplies SS] 





of steam or hot water. But even the most efficient boiler installation can be ENQUIRIES 
brought, by costly degrees, to a more costly halt by the scale which forms when ABOUT THE APPLICATION 
incorrectly treated waters are used. Yet, this need not be so, For, increasingly OF PHOSPHATES 


IN INDUSTRIAL BOILER 


over the past years, the treatment of boiler feed waters-under the guidance 
SYSTEMS ARE WELCOMED 


of the Technical Service Department of Albright & Wilson-has, by preventing 
scale formation and corrosion, led to much greater efficiency. eeEE————— 

















ALBRIGHT & WILSON LIMITED - 49 PARK LANE + LONDON : W,1 + TEL: GROSVENOR 1311 


GREAT BRITAIN + UNITED STATES OF AMERICA + CANADA + AUSTRALIA + REPUBLIC OF IRELAND 


Tt 
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*Viyella’ 
Longsox 7/9 


Self-supporting. 
Nylon-spliced 

at toes and heels. 
Knee-length for 
extra ‘ Viyella’ 
comfort. 










LF 


‘Viyella’ Sox 6/9 


Nylon for 

toes and heels. 
* Viyella’ for 
health and 
comfort. 


SPLICED 


takes care 


YA 


*Viyella’ Gamesox 5/9 { 


Ankle-length. 
Self-supporting. 
Refreshingly cool 
in the hottest 

of weather. 



























ix 


What PLUS about the Fordham ? 





Patent Nos 
662270 & 70718) 





It is ‘Plus Four’ 
1. Perfect weight distribution 
2. Finger-light contro! 


special features 
3. Unobstructed pocket space 
4. Unique foldability 


SEE THE 


AT YOUR ‘PRO SHOP’ 
OR SPORTS DEALERS TO-DAY 





FORDHAM PRESSINGS LTD. 
WOLVERHAMPTON 











7d APERITIF 
In France they drink more $t.Raphaé! than 22/- a bottle 
any other apéritif-Now you can get it here / 
Sole importers: 
F. SS. MATTA LTD., 218/220 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 5.8. 
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Still working at top pressure, Mr. Holbrook ? 








So many of our industries must be able to rely on regular and plentiful supplies | | 
of steam or hot water. But even the most efficient boiler installation can be ; ENQUIRIES 
brought, by costly degrees, to a more costly halt by the scale which forms when ABOUT THE APPLICATION 
incorrectly treated waters are used. Yet, this need not be so, For, increasingly OF PHOSPHATES 
over the past years, the treatment of boiler feed waters-under the guidance Pe Se 
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scale formation and corrosion, led to much greater efficiency. 


Chemicals for Industry @IQ@t3'S (eat @ Mt WILSON 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LIMITED - 49 PARK LANE + LONDON - W.1 + TEL: GROSVENOR 1311 





GREAT BRITAIN + UNITED STATES OF AMERICA + CANADA + AUSTRALIA + REPUBLIC OF IRELAND 


Tew ire 
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*Viyella’ 
Longsox 7/9 


Self-supporting. 
Nylon-spliced 

at toes and heels. 
Knee-length for 
extra ‘ Viyella’ 
comfort. 
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Nylon for 

toes and heels. 
* Viyella’ for 
health and 
comfort. 
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Ankle-length. 
Self-supporting. 
Refreshingly cool 
in the hottest 

of weather. 
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ha PS het th Fretion? 


Pacent Nes 
662270 & 70718) 


it is ‘Plus Four’ special features 
1. Perfect weight distribution 
2. Finger-light control 


3. Unobstructed pocket space 
4, Unique foldability 


SEE THE 


AT YOUR ‘PRO SHOP’ 
OR SPORTS DEALERS TO-DAY 


6.10.0 


with white 










£ 


ov -presmure ty re 
£6.0.0 
with black tyre 
(Prices tm 
purchase tas 





FORDHAM PRESSINGS LTD. 
WOLVERHAMPTON 








ve APERITIF 
In France they drink more $t.Raphaél than 22/- a bottle 
any other apéritif-Now you can get it here / 
Sole importers: 
fF. 5. MATTA LTO., 216/220 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 5.6.1 
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professional 
advice... 4 


. . » you are working too hard. The endless housework is getting 
you down and you are just tired out. But a lot of it is your own 
fault. For instance, you want hot water all the time, yet you go on 
boiling it in pots and pans in the old wasteful way. Why don’t 
you get a gas sink water heater? You will then have hot water 
for all household needs and instantaneously at the turn of a tap.” 


Call at your gas showroom and see 
the various models available. You 
can buy one for a few pence a day. ee 1) be GUKE 
THE GAS INDUSTRY MAKES THE BEST USE OF THE NATION'S COAL issued by the Gas Council 


peal 0 
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Health 


Sunshine gives you reserves of 
stamina which ebb away in the 
sunless days. It is then you 
fall a more ready victim to the 
typical illnesses of winter. So 
drink the sunshine in TINTARA 
and retain your summer 
strength. 

TINTARA, specially selected by 
Burgoynes, is a magnificently full 
and robust burgundy with the con- 
centrated goodness of the Australian 


13/- a flagon (a bottle and a half) 


6/6 a half-flagon (6d. deposit on flagons) 


BURGOYNE’S 


TINTARA 


Recommended by the Medical Profession for 
well over three-quarters of a century. 





sun in every flagon. It is a wonderful 
wine for winter—appetising and 
invigorating. 

A glass or so daily with meals (or 
even at mid morning with a biscuit) 
will give you reserves of summer 
strength to take you through the 
longest winter, 

Tintara costs a little more than 
Australian burgundies of lesser merit 
but you will soon notice the 
difference and appreciate it. 

















CIGARETTES * 
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You can make these 
Ay rugs at home with, 





The ORIGINAL COMPLETE RUGMAKING OUTFITS 


oe 














our with the pa 1 choose 


the woo! alrea j he exact 
length and ' cx 
chusive | et hoob I he 


m pic 


£1,000 IN PRIZES! 


BL WON BY 
PURCHASERS OF 
COMPLETI 

OUTFITS 






EASY PAYMENT PLAN — 


A small deposit and three = 
monthly payments—detail 
with every Catalogue 


] mM: 
ee ee Oe ea 







r § To Reodicut Wool Co, itd., Dept. 22 Ossett, Yorkshire ' 
i Please send my copy of the new Reodicut Book Rugs ' 
' 

, ' 
} , NAME 1 
+ , 
g AOORESS ‘ 
lig ' 
if BLOCK LETTERS PLEAS ‘ 
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Home-made 
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COOKING WHILE YOU'RE SHOPPING 


THE 64-PLUS SWITCHES 


The wonderful Belling Auto-Timer, 
fitted to the 64-PLUS electric cooker, 
switches the oven on and off whenever 
you choose. You set the Timer to the 
precise moment when you want the 
cooking to start and finish—and you 
can then leave it all to the 64-PLUS 
while you go out shopping, go to 
work, have a nap, or enjoy your party. 
There’s no limit to the saving of time, 
labour and worry that this cooker will 
bring you. 


FREE! Write to Belling & Co. 


ON AND OFF BY ITSELF! 


Other features include a built-in 
Reminder-Timer (which rings when 
the meal is ready), an independent 4- 
hour timer, fi it hob, electric kettle 
socket, super-size floodlit oven, ther- 
mostatic oven control, Simmerstats on 
the 2 boiling plates and grill-boiler, 
and the Bellis full-size inner glass 
door—all for £65. 108. od. Available 
on wheels for easy cleaning 60/- extra. 
64-AB without Auto-Timer etc., 
costs £ $2. 108. od. 


Limited, Enfield, Middlesex for 


leaflets and 64-page catalogue of . 

all Belling electric fires and cookers. @® a 
ATTRACTIVE 4.P. TERMS AVAILABLE 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FROM YOUR 
ELECTRICAL SHOP OR SHOWROOM 


for Millions 


Shippam’s reputation for honest-to- 


64-PLUS 








goodness food is more than 200 years 
old; and today, as in the eighteenth 
century, scrupulous cleanliness and 
fine, fresh ingredients are the rule at 
the Shippam factory in Chichester. 
Add to these a painstaking skilled 
staff who give an individual touch to 
‘home-made’ cooking methods — and 
you can understand why Shippam’s 
excellent Meat and Fish Pastes are 
everywhere acknowledged the best. 


Shippants 


if | 
A LIFETIME OF 

\ 

WORKLESS ! 
wasHpays / 





Bendix Automatic Home Washer gives you Work- 
less Washdays at the touch of a dial. It doesn’t just 
assist you, or merely do some of the hard work... 
Bendix does the whole job... 


é oN DIX Britain's only fully 


Automatic Washer 
. IPPLIERS OF HEAT AND Fitn PAnTES. c. @IrPaAn 0FO. — 


“Saar 
Write for full Particulars to DEPT. H. —- 
BENDIX HOME APPLIANCES LTD., 
ALBION WORKS, KINGSBURY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM 24. 





Automatically. 





AT CHICHESTER SINCE 1750 
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Round and about with the ‘little Red Vans’ 





They’re canny in Auld Reekie 


SCOTLAND’S fair capital, home of its ancient kings and beautiful Princes Street, the Royal M 
queens, has a long, turbulent and romantic history, famous thoroughiares, to call on grocer alter Ocel 
Among its many famous buildings stand pre-emi- in this great city. 
nently its Castle where England’s first royal James ” 7 ’ 
was born—-Holvrood where his mother, Mary Queen Brooke Bond have thousands of acre f, iene 
= gardens more than any olher firm of t 


ol Scots, spent part of her tragic life—and St. Giles 
Cathedral where the Reformer John Knox preached. 


world—wunth their own buyers 1 


markets. Brooke Bond is the only tea frm u 
Its world-famous University has done more than 


and packin factor mn tite / niled A } ] / 
any other to brass-plate G.P.s’ doors throughout its own part of the country, and the little ri ‘ 
the kingdom. One of Edinburgh’s renowned sons a familiar sight, become more and more 
was R. L. Stevenson, author of “Treasure Island’. week delivering fresh tea to over 150,000 shof 
Edinburgh people are shrewd and thrifty, but Over 50 million cups of Brooke Bond tea are drunk every day 
generous-hearted. Their keen judgment of quality 
and value is proved by the busyness of the little ¥ a 
red Brooke Bond vans making their way through Gather ‘Wild Flowers’... Pa 
In each packet of 
‘Choicest’ and ‘Edelets’ ' 
rooke Bonc i 
the “Wild Flower 





good tea - and FRESH! Joba Markham, 
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SIR COMPTON MACKENZIE AND SIR ROBERT BRUCE LOCKHART 


ON oeuess the merits ofa vive. whisky 





“We were asked, Bruce, to give our opinion 
on whisky today. We have both written books 
about it; you even have whisky ancestors! ’ 


‘They came from the same part as this excel- 
lent whisky we are now drinking.’ 


‘What do you like about this whisky :’ 
‘Well, it is made of good stuff, it is ‘ out of 
the soil ’, it has been made for generations, and 
it takes a long, long time to bring this to 
such perfection.’ 

* You told me once’ Sir Compton went on ‘ that 
a fine whisky was something artistic. Did you 


* This conversation bet Sir C 





- 





mean the skill that goes into it : Because that 
must come from the people Grants.employ.’ 


‘It does. I believe it is in their blood: they 
have got it there in the Highlands : they have 
got the skill and the feel for it. The story of 
Grants is a wonderful story.’ 


‘Incidentally, Bruce, do you know this 
whisky as GRANTS Of STAND FAST?’ 


‘Stand Fast is known all over the world. I 
once wrote a ‘ purple passage’ about it, and I 
think at the time I said Grants stand fast all 
over the world, just as their whisky does.’ 


ton Mackenzie and Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart was recorded at Sir Compton's Edinburgh home 


( 
AKI) FAL RAAA WHISKY 
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One Standard typewriter is very much like another, 
until you do a day’s work at each. With one 
SAFETY-FIRST INVESTMENT machine it feels like a week of Mondays. With an 


imperial ‘66’, it’s a nice, comfortable day, 


with the sun shining and the weekend coming. 





IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER CO LTD. LEICESTER AND HULL 


——— 





PER ANNUM 
Income Tax paid by 
the Society 


All money invested in 
Abbey National Share 
Accounts now bears with 


effect from Ist September 1955 
the increased rate of 3 per cent interest 





per annum, 


} As income tax is paid by the Society, the increased 
rate of 3 per cent represents a return on every £100 
invested equivalent to £5. 4. 4. per cent to 
investors subject to the standard rate of income 
tax. 

The rate of interest on ordinary Deposit Accounts 
is increased to 2} per cent per annum, income 
tax paid, equivalent to £4. 6. 11. per cent where 
the standard rate of income tax is paid, 





Amounts up to £5,000 are accepted ; money may 
be withdrawn at convenient notice. 

Ask today for details at your nearest Abbey 
National office, or write direct to the address 
below for the Society’s Investment Booklet. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


I 


A national institution with total assets of 
over £200,000,000 


Li Pe per ial 





Tel.: WELbeck 6282 


Branch and other offices hroughour tbe Uniced Kingaom 


aa see local telephone directory lor address of nearest office t V Pp e Ww r 1 t e r Ss 
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From Seurat’s 
** The Bathers** 





We want margin to our lives— 


THOREAU (1817-1862) 


All trade requires a margin ; a surplus that can be put to economic use after production 
costs have been covered by returns. Without it, the movement of goods and services 
which keeps us alive would stop next week. 


A man’s life too must show such a margin, if it is to be worth living ; something that 


enriches his material day after his work is done. It may be a study or a sport ; a language | 
he is learning, a musical instrument he is practising. On a broader scale, a nation builds 
its picture-galleries and its playhouses; they are there to help it live beyond today’s i 
| 
horizon. ) 
} ' 
To this wider life, of individual, and community, industry brings its contribution — r 


leisure. Without this there can be no true civilisation, no lives that have ‘a margin’. 
Modern industrial advances have extended, and redistributed, the nation’s spare time ; } 
with the new, factory-made hours that they have brought, the Machine Age can one day 


transform itself into the Leisure Age. 


Esso Petroleum Company, Limited 
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( Wot the D by the “Wee Frees” 
of the Duke of Edinburgh's 
Sunday polo sent the news- 

papers into their usual pother of concern 

for the Royal Family's right to enjoy 
themselves without impertinent inter- 

ference. .This did not stop them a 

couple of days later from giving Group- 

Captain Townsend a thorough grilling 

about whether or not he intended to 

see Princess Margaret during his visit, 
and subsequently following him about 
like a pack of bloodhounds in case 

he did. 


Litere Humaniores 

, ‘Tuere are welcome signs in the 
advertisements of the new literary 
monthly Books and Bookmen that a firm 
attempt is at last to be made to get the 
masses of the people interested in 





serious reading. “Personality of the 
month—John Lehmann” sounds the 
keynote of the new publication; and 
prospective readers are urged to “look 
out for this new colour picture of 
J. B. Priestley and Jacquetta Hawkes.”’ 


More Olive-branch Rattling 

Mr. Nenrv has told a Congress 
gathering that he is confident of freeing 
the Goans from colonial oppression 
“by peaceful methods.” He is not 
expected to resort to such extreme 
measures, however, until all else has 
failed. 


Drugs on the Market 

‘Two important radio isotopes used in 
medicine are to be slashingly reduced in 
price—a setback, this, for the prophets 


M 


CHARIVARIA 


of economic disaster through rising 
costs of living—and, according to the 
announcement by the United Kingdom 
Atomic Energy Authority, “the saving 
to the average isotope user will be about 
twenty per cent.” A warning is given, 
however, that the two cut-price isotopes 
concerned lose their activity in eight 
days and three days respectively, and it 
is to be hoped that the average isotope 
user, sitting patiently in the National 
Health doctor's waiting-room, will hear 
the call of “ Next!” before it is too late. 


Tyro 

A GUEST in our country, an Irishman, 
got it hot and strong from a Waisall 
magistrate the other day after hitting 
a man with a pint pot and kicking him 
afterwards. “If you come to England,” 
he was told, “you will have to do as 
English people do. It is not English to 
fight with glass, and we do not fight 
with our feet either.” Not if we can 
afford bicycle-chains and razors. 


Trend 

“THe Y is on the way out,” a 
fashion writer predicts. This lends 
added significance to the fact that one 
of the next musicals to reach London 
is called The Pajama Game. 


You Have Been Warned 

AN inconspicuous news picture 
presages an added terror for West 
Country motorists. It showed the Duke 





to be 


Lulworth, about 
taught how to drive a tank. 


of Kent at 


Significant Figures 
Eariier in the year, when the new 
order in Russia first made it possible 


285 
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to use a camera there without being 
thrown into gaol, the British papers 
were flooded with candid studies 
of Moscow schoolchildren, Moscow 
shopping-queues, Moscow subway- 
passengers, and so forth. Undeterred, 
the Daily Sketch \ast week published 
what it called “the first REAL pictures 
from Russia.” Real pictures, it need 
hardly be said, turned out to be 
photographs of good-looking girls in 
two-piece bathing-suits 


Justice Done 

Many people feel that the six-foot 
man who burgled a girls’ school and 
attacked the headmistress —who dazed 





him with an uppercut and then tied 
him in knots with a half-nelson 
lightly with a sentence of two years on 
probation. But how ghastly having 
to live the incident 
friends, instead of in the cool privacy 
of a cell. 


got off 


down among 


Wider Still and Wider 

Look, says the Daily Mirror proudly, 
at what has been decided by the 'T.U.« 
their General Council has been em- 
powered to intervene in disputes before 
the men come out on strike; they have 
condemned unofficial strikes and trouble. 


makers; they have called for the 
school leaving age to be raised to 
sixteen; they have voted decisively 


against wage claims without restraint 
With decisions like 
Mirror, the influence of the T.U.( 

grows. One day, perhaps, it may even 
reach as far as the rank and file of the 
Trades Unions. 


these, says the 











Can You Hear Me, Juno ? 

It was doubtless no more than a 
coincidence that the chief of the Radio- 
physics Department of the Australian 
Scientific and Industrial Research 
Organization should have chosen the 
period of the radio exhibition at Earl's 
Court to announce that powerful 
wireless waves were reaching the earth 
from the planet Jupiter. At any rate 
none of the exhibitors was offering an 
adaptor to enable the signals to be 
received on their sets. 


Not Here To-day, Sergeant 


Suort-handed works managers have 
been much interested in the Harrow 
firm which ran a pre-National Service 
course for its younger employees, 
during which talks were given by Army 
and R.A.F. officers, and films shown, 
telling all about life in uniform—an 
experiment ‘‘so successful’ that a 
second course has been arranged. 
Obviously, from a works manager's 
point of view, success can only mean 
that impressionable eighteen-year-olds, 
conscious of which side their pay- 
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“September twenty-second’s D-day, 
isn't wt?” 











packets are buttered, go to ground in 
the tool-room when the jeep full of 
redcaps comes round. 
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Department of Versatility 

Since the last municipal elections, 
says the G.P.O. Press Office, the staff of 
the Post Office includes four mayors and 
a provost, and eight other members of 
the staff have been made chairmen of 
their local councils. None of this seems 
any odder than that old affair of a radio 
doctor becoming Postmaster-General. 


H.M.S. Furthermore 

MR. HENRY HOPKINSON, M.P.: 

The infuriating quirks 

Of the Grecians and the Turks 

Cause unending discontent, 
Which is why we have it plann’d 
That in Cyprus’ sunny land 
They'll never have self-government! 
ALL: What, never? 
MR. HENRY HOPKINSON, M.P.: 
No, never! 

ALL: What, never? 

£IR WINSTON CHURCHILL: 

The word never is one which in politics 
can only be used in its general 
relativity to the subject! 

ALL: 

They'll shortly have self-government! 





MacDonald: 


Swat. humane things are subject to a 
“4 Racket. 

According to the cost men cut the Jacket. 
This Donald found, who, like Au- 
gustus, young 

Was called to 
governed long 

So long in fact that, when of job bereft, 

He found there wasn’t any Empire left. 

His rarrulous sire, the father of the pup, 

By climbing on and on and up and up, 

Finished—though he had started on the Left 

By various moves, deplorable and deft, 

Two-handed, dexterous as well as sinister, 

A more or less Conservative Prime Minister, 

And finally agreed to save the State 

At nothing much above the usual Rate. 

‘The son, unable here to find a Seat, 

Beat from the Parliament a full retreat, 

His observation with extensive sway 

Surveyed mankind from Yukon to Malay, 

Plucking meanwhile with reprehensile thumb 

From time to time a High-Commissioned plum. 





Empire, and had 


Tempestuous, rough, irresolute and shy, 
‘Time was he put his shirt on Bao Dai. 
He lost alike the Garment and the Man, 
Shirt at the wash and Bao Dai at Cannes. 
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or a Satyr on the Trew-pink Imperialist Statesman 


Imperial statesmen do not care a damn 

If Viet-Minh should conquer Viet Nam, 

And even less, should the dread reign of Chaos 
Gain mastery in Cambodia or in Laos. 

But when the boys grew windier and windier 
They thought they'd better move him on to India. 


““My friends,” he said, “I shall not see you more. 
I bid a fond farewell to Singapore.” 

He spoke, and, fumbling with his trouser-braces, 
Unbuttoning all the more important places, 

To show he was no lily-livered toff, 

Incontinently took his trousers off. 

He spoke, and with his trousers by his side 

Last lingering relic of Imperial pride 

Brushing the waiting concourse from his path, 
Plunged, like Horatius, headlong in the Bath. 


They, peering, asked, cach answering to the call, 

If he had any underclothes at all, 

But for protection of Determinants 

He wore a pair of coloured bathing Pants. 

Debate was hard and hot througliout the town 

If Trousers should be up or Trousers down. 

The general view was found to wonder whether 

Who doffs 'em off should not drop ‘em altogether. 

There's nothing that the Oriental loathes 

So much as someone who wears Underclothes. 
CuristopHer Houwis 
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Do You Say Toothpick ? 


* MTTICUS” in The Sunday Times 
A ~whose pseudonym, by the 
: being 


generally 
of Sir William Haley—has just described 
his late colleague Miss Nancy Mitford 
as “Our greatest generator of uncase.” 
(That's the way to treat British 


e 


is that they might say “writing paper.” 
The purpose of verbal taboos is 
delimitation, Social groups include or 
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By R. G. G. PRICE 
exclude by certain tests of behaviour Habits of Good announced “a 
and especially of speech behaviour. As lady should conquer the habit of 


soon as the tests become known they 
have ceased to be useful and have to be 
changed, To retain them would be as 
sensible as using a code once the code- 
book had fallen into enemy hands. It 
seems most unlikely that any aristocrat 
who was not too aged for self-pre- 
servation would continue to display 
breeding by the old usages once Miss 
Mitford had made them public. Surely 
the popular Victorian Manual of 
Etiquette must have changed etiquette 
among the classes who made the rules. 
When the author of Manners and Tone 
of Good Society said it was fussy and 
ill-bred to ask for soda-water at a 
five-o’clock tea, London’s leading 
peeresses would have at once begun to 
demand it. Hostesses who either served 
it without demand or refused to serve it 
once the clear, disdainful tones had rung 
out would have been cold-shouldered 
out of society. Similarly, as soon as 


” social 

would begin to depend on a 
complexion like woad and a carriage 
like an aspen. Fashionable dinner- 
must have been made con- 


with High Society just by reading. At 
the moment the best way of knowing 
whether your dinner-partner is really 
out of the top drawer is probably to 
direct her attention towards the fire- 
place and try to get her to refer to the 
superstructure. If she calls it a “ mantel- 

iece” you can safely accept her 


“Atticus” is quoting from an article 
in Encounter in which Miss Mitford 
assesses the English Aristocracy—lazy, 
rapacious, irreligious, but never calling a 
telegram a “wire.” She quotes some 


“I'd give a pretty penny to know what they're saying.” 


~~ 
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Professo: 


discoveries by 
Ross of Birmingham. He calls Upper- 
class usage “UU” and non-Upper-class 


interesting 


usage “‘non-U,” Certain particularly 
dreadful speech-habits are labelled 
“non-U indicators” and disqualify in 
the first round. His list makes me feel 
that the aristocracy owe a good deal to 
Miss Mitford for making them move on 
from such a restricted and imprecise 
vocabulary. For example, “greens” is 
non-U for the U “vegetables.”” While 
the non-U can say cither “greens” or, 
if the cooking allows more exact 
identification, “kale,” the nobility, 
however many veg. they order, pre- 
sumably always get greens; the only 
way to get potatoes would be to point 
not, one would have thought, quite U, 
except in ordering trespassers out of 
game preserves. Imprisoned in this 
paralyzing difficulty of communication 
they must be driven demented by a 
game like “ Animal, Vegetable, Mineral”’ 
and guessing games, one understands, 
form a large part of their Way of Life. 
An odd example of the limitation of 








U-vocabulary is the Professor's identi- 
fication of “I was d/l on the boat” as 
against the U “sick.” 
Ignoring the opportunity to cause 
social confusion over “boat” and 
“ship,” 1 must point out that anyone 
who has used a seasickness remedy that 
lets you experience all the sensations 
except the relief of actually being sick 
will never agree that the two words are 
synonymous. It is even odder that 
while the use of “phone” for “tele- 
phone” is a non-U indicator, “bike” 
is U and “cycle” is non-U. What 
about the people who say “bicycle"’? 
Are they renegade peers making a boss 
shot at identifying with the plebs or are 
they climbers who know that “cycle” 
is low but get trapped by arguing that, 
on the analogy of “telephone,” con- 
tractions are out? 

The Encounter examples show that the 
alleged non-U diction is not. homo- 
“Mental” for “mad,” 
“wealthy” for “rich” and “glasses” 
for “spectacles” are not comparable 
usages. Is it possible that U-usages 
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non-U, as 


genous. 






regs a 





thelwell- 


are not homogenous either? ‘This opens 
up a terrible prospect of ever-receding 
certainty. How dreadful to have to talk 
to two duchesses with different views on 
“greatcoat.”” Can one even be certain 
that all “U-dogs have their dinner in 
the middle of the day"? Might not 
small, sensitive dogs in London flat 
have luncheon, whatever the 
among enormous, savage dogs in High 
land castles? But then, is Scotland | 
My own vague feeling is that some 
dukes in Scotland almost outrank the 
more normal kind of duke you get down 
south; but am I really safe in assuming 
this? Could an inflated idea of th 
status of the Duke of Buccleuch be a 
non-U indicator, like calling a “napkin’’ 
a “serviette”’? 
Miss Mitford 
Ross for accepting “ Salop” and “ Glos.’ 
“Atticus” reproves Miss Mitford for 
the expression “ample means.” ‘That 
is one risk of any kind of snobbery 
verbal or otherwise; you are always in 
danger of being out-trumped 
class” 


custom 


censures Professor 


=e pper 


is of course a non-U indicator. 








Weeks in America 


calendar revision, little has been 

seid about weeks, Yet if there is 
one thing America nceds more than any 
other one thing it is a larger helping of 
weeks per year. 

Take last year. No fewer than cighty- 
six “weeks” had to be crammed into a 
skimpy fifty-two, and what did you 
have? Why, you had National Smile 
Week doubling up with Save Your 
Vieion Week, and Camp Fire Girls’ 
Week crowding in with Irish Linen 
Week, that's what you had. 

The first seven days of October were 
variously recognized as Fire Prevention 
Week, National Cranberry Week, 
National Newspaper Week and National 
Letter-Writing Week. It’s anybody's 
rues as to how even the most industrious 
had time for extra letter-writing while 
they were busy preventing fires, putting 
up cranberries and giving their news- 
papers an admiring double-take. 

Things might have been worse, how- 
ever; and they had been, during the last 
week of April. Then you had Boys’ 
and Girls’ Week, National Photography 
Week, United States-Canada Good- 


ie all the talk there has been about 








will Week, National Baby Weck and 
National Coin Week slugging it out for 
the attention of the public. 

National Kraut and Frankfurter Week 
appeared on a triple bill with Boy Scout 
Week and National Peanut Week. 
There were some less fortunate con- 
currences. National Wine Week and 
Churchmen’s Week would seem to have 
been poorly paired. And the fact that 
National Wildlife Week coincided with 
National Salesmen’s Week may have led 
some householders to wonder when an 
open season on salesmen would be 
declared. 

In the midst of all this confusion 
some plain and fancy skullduggery must 
have gone on somewhere. How else 
can you account for the fact that Buy 
the Large Size Week had seven whole 
days all to itself, and that Idaho Potato 
and Onion Week was likewise set apart 
in lonely grandeur, while National 
Foot Health Week had to go halves with 
Letters From America Week? 

As a matter of fact, few but the Large 
Size and the Idaho Potato had a week to 
call their own. United Nations didn’t. 
No, United Nations had to have Cleaner 
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Air and National Popcorn as fellow 
celebrants. 

There is, of course, some duplication, 
and a little judicious pruning of weeks 
here and there might help. For instance, 
it would not seem absolutely necessary 
that there be both a National Laugh 
Week and a National Smile Week. 

The whole situation needs _re- 
examining in the light of current, ctc., 
etc., as the politicians would say. And 
they may very well be saying it, because 
as things stand it would not be sur- 
prising to find the need for wecks 
cropping up as an issue in next year’s 
presidential campaign. 

Let the Republicans explain away the 
Idaho Potato monopoly if they can. 
Let the Democrats come out and take a 
flat-footed stand on week reform. ‘Then 
we'll see who has the last National 
Laugh. 


Readeén of a Headline 


A golden wedding report in a Dorset 
paper described the good health of a 
Broadway man who, when a printer's 

entice in Dorchester, was told by 

‘octors he should lead an open-air life. 


Willum Barnes a-taén o’t 


S I wer readén, steiige by steiige, 
My paper, writ athirt the peiige 
A tale I zeed o’ man an’ wife 
With vifty year o’ married life; 
An’ when they axed ’en “What’s thy 
line?”’, 
“Tis meiken hay while Zun do shine,” 
He zays, “An’ gwain to bed at nine” 
The lullaby o’ Broadwey! 


To be a printer’s bwoy he planned, 

Till doctors beiide 'en understand 

That Do’set air upon his feice 

(Not upper ceiise an’ lower ceiise) 

Alwone mid grant ‘en peace o’ mind; 

An’ zoo in Lindén Lea, behind 

The wapsy orcha’d, you may vind 
Thik Dorchester apprentice. 


Thwo’ country breid be hard to earn, 
I hreckon he wer zmart to turn 
To zummat where a word’s to zay, 
An’ not be zet a-down each day— 
Vor dialect be vastest way 
To dréve a printer creiizy. 
ANTHONY Brope 
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HE girls, beautiful girls, 
gave the first push and 
send-off to British aviation, 
as can be ascertained by 

A anyone who reads the 

round-by-round account of 

¥ how he, under the walls of 

Bedlam, got into the air to 

tecome the first man to get airborne 

from British soil, by Vincent Lunardi, 

the anniversary of whose notable ascent 

on September 15, 1784 we celebrate 
this week. 

And it was creditors, horrible 
creditors, who nearly stopped him. 

Thus his story is both of profound 
historical and scientific interest, and has 
a moral, 

The fellow—thus he was described 
before he brought it off--was a Tuscan, 
but he had a job being a Neapolitan 
diplomat. There is no record of his ever 
engaging in diplomacy—he was Secre- 
tary at the Neapolitan Embassy—-and 
had he lived to-day there is little doubt 
that the Neapolitan newspapers would 








Up in the Air By 





have exposed him as a waster in striped 
pants. 

Indeed, from the letters he addressed 
to his guardian, the Chevalier Compagni, 
it is immediately evident that he 
intended from the outset to use his 
Embassy job simply as a cover: what he 
was going to do was fly through the air. 
He told everyone so at once, and the 
English were fairly sour—thought he 
was shooting a line. Aiso he was a 
foreigner, and there was a cold, cold war 
on at the time. 

“You are well apprized,” he wrote 
soon after his arrival, “of the general 
effect which the attempts to perform 
aerial voyages in France have had in 
Europe: but you may not know that the 
Philosophers in England have attended 
them with a silence of indifference not 
easily to be accounted for. These two 
nations emulate each other in all cir- 
cumstances, and the progress and 
advantage of manufactures are not 
watched on either side with greater 
anxiety and jealousy than a discovery in 


* _ ae 
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This must be the first request of its kind—my wife can’t release her car safety-belt.” 
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science or an improvement in the fine 
arts.” 

Furthermore, “the first rumours of 
aerial voyages were so swollen by the 
breath of fame, and the imaginary 
advantages to attend them so rapidly 
and plausibly multiplied, that the 
genius of English philosophy, which, 
since the days of Newton, has borne the 
palm of science, clouded her brows 
with a kind of sullenness, and perhaps 
feared for a moment the supremacy of 
her sister.” 

People who imagine that what's 
happening now wasn’t happening then 
will be disconcerted to learn that 
Lunardi, at an early stage, grasped that, 
in order to be a serious aerial research 
man in England, the first necessity was 
to go into the publicity business. And 
he saw at once that although from a 
strictly scientific viewpoint the balloon 
might as well have been grey, the thing 
to do was to make it red and blue—in 
stripes. And the next thing he did was 
to hire the Lyceum in the Strand and 
there exhibit this brilliant object. He 
understood that his guardian, the 
Chevalier, would think the whole 
business horribly vulgar; commercial- 
ism, 

“You will not,” he wrote hopefully, 
“he offended that a Secretary to an 
Embassy exhibits his balloon, when you 
know that the first artists of the nation, 
under the immediate protection of the 
King, and incorporated into an Academy, 
exhibit their pictures yearly, and that 
the price of admission is one shilling.” 

The novel thing about Lunardi’s 
balloon, which was going to put Mont- 
golfier’s nose out of joint and make the 
genius of English philosophy stop 
clouding her brows with a kind of 
sullenness, was that it was dirigible— 
oars to make it go up and down, oars to 
make it turn this way and that. These 
features he advertised on billboards all 
over London, and announced, further, 
that on a given day in August he was 
going to make an ascent. Chelsea was 
the place he was going to go up from. 

“ At a distance of two miles from this 
metropolis stands a monument of 
liberal and prudent charity first sug- 
gested (it is said) to Charles II by a 
licentious woman. It is the hospital of 
military invalids at Chelsea . . . a garden 
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sloping before it to the shore of the 
Thames; the vale extensive and fertile, 
and bounded by hills gently rising, 
highly cultivated, and beautifully marked 
with villas, churches and villages, all 
indicating the opulence and felicity of 
the inhabitants. This I have fixed upon 
in my mind as a picturesque and 
propitious spot, and I wish, as it were, 
from the altar of humanity to ascend to 
the skies.” 

He approached the Governor of 
Chelsea Hospital, Sir George Howard. 
“Previous to his engaging in so expen- 
sive an undertaking, Mr. Lunardi 
wishes to be assured of a place for 
launching it’’—thus Lunardi, with an 
eye to the gate, explains his project— 








“In his book he sinks it.” 


“to which none but subscribers can be 
admitted.” 

Sir. George Howard agreed to let him 
use the grounds of Chelsea Hospital, 
but a few days before the scheduled 
ascent a French mountebank called 
Moret—sent over, some thought, by 
the French Government to sabotage the 
whole affair—announced that he was 
going to go up in a fire balloon from a 
field in Chelsea. Scores of thousands 
trekked out of London to see the show. 
Moret—who, unlike Lunardi, was going 
to use a fire balloon—lit a fire of straw 
under his bag, and the populace cheered, 
Then the fire went out, and everyone 
had to wait in a state of mounting 
tension. Then Moret lit the fire again, 
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and the next thing that happened was 
that the fire set alight to the balloon 
and within a few minutes consumed it 
The people of London were not amused 
After trying, unsuccessfully, to lynch 
Moret, they rioted. 
was a scene of mob violence 


For hours Chelsea 
robbery 
and mayhem. 

Sir George Howard wrote to Lunardi 
saying that if that was the kind of thing 
that happened when people went up in 
balloons he wished to have no part of it 
Lunardi’s permit for the use of th 
hospital grounds was cancelled 

“The events,”’ commented Lunardi 
“of this extraordinary island are a 
variable as its climate. You her 
experience the extremes of elevation and 
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“Which number would you like next, precious?” 


dejection, as you do of heat and cold, in 
a shorter time and in a greater number 
of occurrences than in any country | 
know in the world. When I wrote you 
last, everything relative to my under- 
taking wore a favourable and pleasing 
appearance. I am at this moment over- 
whelmed with anxiety, vexation and 
despair.” 

Everyone was saying that there was 
no future in aviation, Furthermore, 
people who said there was such a future 
were charlatans, and what came of it all 
was mob violence. 

It was at this point that Lunardi 
wheeled on the girls, After a gloomy 
interval he wrote “I still have hopes. 
For what philosophers dare not attempt, 
the ladies easily accomplish. They can 
smile into acquiescence that uncouth 


monster, public prejudice, and they 
regulate the opinion and manners of the 
nation at pleasure. 

“My perseverance has given me an air 
of heroism, which, you know, interests 
the fair sex.” 

The Lyceum, he records, was thronged 
with Lovelies, many of whom sidled up 
to him and asked whether he did not 
want to have a passenger on his flight 
if it ever took place. To those who 
looked as though they had influential 
connections he said that if they would 
interest their fathers in the matter of 
getting him a new site to go up from he 
would see what he could do. 

After a couple of weeks of girl-gazing, 
the thing began to work. Some girl’s 
uncle was among the top brass in the 
Honourable Artillery Company, and he 
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persuaded Sir Watkin Lewis, Colonel 
of that Company, to offer Lunardi the 
use of the Company’s exercise ground 
at Moorfields for his ascent. September 
15 was fixed as the date. And then the 
manager of the Lyceum cut up rough. 

He said he had not been paid for 
exhibiting the balloon, he said he was 
going to impound the balloon, he said 
he would only release the balloon in 
exchange for a fifty per cent share in 
anything Lunardi ever made in the 
future. Lunardi, after referring to 
“men like sharks,”’ refused further to 
describe this manager—on the grounds 
that when he, Lunardi, was famous, 
everything he wrote would be published. 
And what about the libel laws? On this 
subject, like so many other people, he 
was hazy, but knew it was dangerous. 
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“Though the English boast of the 
liberty of the press they enjoy it with 
such exceptions as are difficult to be 
understood by a stranger. Indeed, it is 
not understeod by themselves, for they 
are forever debating the subject.” 
(The date, lest you forget, is 1784.) 

The manager really did garnishee the 
balloon, being, remarked Lunardi, “a 
character too insignificant for public 
notice, and too fixed in his habits to be 
amended by reprehension.” 

Once again, the girls rushed to the 
rescue. 

“Moderate oppression might have 
ruined me. Enormous injustice rouses 
and interests the generous and the 
humane.” The generous and humane 
girls interested their fathers and brothers, 
and the members of the Artillery Com- 
pany marched on the Lyceum, broke 
open the doors, seized the balloon, and 
carried it in triumph to Moorfields. A 
couple of hours before the ascent 
Lunardi, like Lindbergh and many 
others, was “exhausted with fatigue, 
anxiety and distress, at the eve of an 
undertaking that requires my being 
collected, cool and easy in mind.” 

According to the Morning Post, 
150,000 people, “wedged in a painful 
situation all morning,” came to see the 
take-off, and the lunatics of Bedlam 
jibbered on the walls of the asylum 
which overlooked the parade ground. 
The King adjourned a Cabinet meeting, 
stating “We may resume our deliber- 
ations on the subject before us at 
pleasure, but we may never see poor 
Mr. Lunardi again.” A quite well- 








known murderer, of whose guilt nobody 
had the least doubt, was acquitted at the 
Old Bailey because if he had been 
allowed the necessary time for his 
defence the judge and jury would have 
missed seeing Lunardi go up. 

(As we all know, mass hysteria is an 
entirely modern development caused by 
newspapers and films.) 

The Prince of Wales came, and 
Prime Minister Pitt came, and after 
some agonizing mishaps Lunardi finally 
took the air at about two o'clock on that 
memorable day—accompanied by a dog 
and a cat, and, as he rose above the 
Cabinet and the citizenry and the 
Bedlamites, waved a bright coloured 
flag and drank the health of the British 
nation from a big bottle of red wine. 

Before he had gone very high one of 
the oars fell off, and the rumour went 
round the crowd that Lunardi had 
fallen out and been killed. 

A girl among the spectators imme- 
diately collapsed and died of chagrin. 

Lunardi, meantime, was sitting in 
the basket of the balloon drinking wine 
and writing notes. “The anxiety which 
my acquaintances showed at my de- 
parture makes it necessary to assure 
them that my situation at this moment” 

he was over Highgate—‘“is the 
happiest of my life.” 

The cat became discomfited by the 
cold, and Lunardi—more humane 
perhaps than some later experimenters 

rowed his balloon to earth at South 
Mimms so as to release it. Then he rose 
again, and—partly because the dog was 
now also showing signs of exhaustion 


“ Are these taken?” 
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finally, after another three quarters of 
an hour, landed at Standon, near Ware 

Here he was nearly killed, because 
labourers in the field across which his 
basket was dangerously bumping refused 
to catch hold of the rope they declared 
that the Devil’s Horse had arrived 
Lunardi, leaning out of the basket, 
looked round the field and soon saw 
what he was looking for—a girl. Her 
name was Elizabeth Brett, and when he 
called to her she rushed over and seized 
the rope and dragged him to safety, 

The King gave him a gold watch 
and many years later he died in Portugal 
in a monastery. 
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“BOROUGH OF BARKING 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor's 
Department 
Applications are invited for the under 
mentioned appointments 
(a) Restpenr Enoineer 


Grade A.P.T. TV £675/ £825 
(b) Enoinerrnine Assisr- 

ant, Grade Special £650/ £775 
(c) General ENGInerRine 

Assistant, Grade A.P.'I 

ILI/Special £600! £775 


(d) GRapuare Assistant 
Grade A.P.T. Il £560, £640 
(according to expenence) 
(e) AssisTaNT BuiLoINe 
Inspector, Grade A.P.T. 
£560) £640 
(f) Town PLannine Assist- 
an’, Grade A.P.T. I/IIT &500/ £7255 
(a) Esvares anp VALUATION 
Assistant, Grade A.P.'1 
SY lescaeen £675/ £825" 
Advertisement in Daily Telegraph 


We fancy (f) somehow. 
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The Stars Look Down 


for romance, although at the 
Iverna Court Residential Hotel 
this does not always show, and anyway 
I got up late. There were minor 
problems to be resolved. Friends and 
relatives needed help, and | was at cross 
purposes with an old acquaintance. In 
the evening I was confronted by frus- 
trations not of my own making, and a 
change was sprung on me by a partner. 
He mighi at least have telephoned, and 
me sitting here like a fool, with scent on 
my jabot, Stayed in and read Prediction 
instead, 
Memo. 


three months will be 


Aor Y.—It was a good morning 


What a good job the next 
wonderfully 


uplifting in a social and emotional way 
for single folks, and that opportunities 
to meet new and vivid peope are 
many ! 

Monday:—An carly “bad patch” 
was made easier to bear by a fortunate 
occurrence (found my knitting under 
the bed). In the morning I didn’t think 
in niggling terms, as boldness and 
confidence pay. Mentioned to business 
superior that progress with ambitions 
tends to be limited. (This actually 
referred to yesterday, so my rebuff was 
merited.) By lunch-time I was less 
hemmed in by circumstances than of 
late. In the evening I concentrated on 
matters of importance, and got the 





maximum of co-operation and encour- 
agement from one whose benevolent 
mtentions were hitherto unknown. A 
previous doubt was happily resolved 
(his wife has passed on) and an atmo- 
sphere of harmony prevailed right up to 
my cocoa. 
Memo.—-Dynamic personalitics tend 
to spur me on. Nelly’s birthday. 
Tuesday.—Overslept, missed break- 
fast and newspapers, bag snatched on 
way to work, arrived late at office, which 
was on fire. All saved except old Mr. 
Parr, but we had to move next door and 
“double up” with an all-Mexican 
company rehearsing new Hemingway 
musical, v. disturbing. Miss Besant, 
fleeing from juvenile lead, broke hip 
down back stairs and left telephone 
switchboard to me. Foreign voice 
threatening Mr. Fisk gave me some 
trouble before the police traced it—the 
man was already wanted for triple 
murder but they did not catch him 
before he dashed out from a call-box 
and flung himself under a train. Bus 
overturned on my way home but got 
off with cuts, bruises. No bath, as hotel 
boiler burst and that nice Evans 
drowned. A dull day—but then, having 
missed my morning horoscopes | had 
felt all along that nothing could happen. 
Memo.—Not an easy year. I meet with 
opposition, and some plans have to be 
abandoned. Gloom may, however, 
disperse somewhat on ‘Thursday. 
Thursday.—Gloom dispersed some- 
what. Early morning favoured finance 
matters (found threepenny piece in key 
compartment of purse), but was clouded 
by a squabble with a loved one (Fifi 
must learn to use her dirt-box). My 
charm worked overtime for me later, 
and social portents were good (offered 
seat on bus). At the office I did nothing 
to court disaster, guarding against 
making new and unwise friendships 
before lunch, and indeed after—-though 
I noticed it was a fine day for emotional 
conquests for the young and a subtle 
“slowing down” process was evident in 
business surroundings. Evening, how- 
ever, was a “have-fun” time, and my 
verve impressed others, especially at the 
hotel whist drive. At the last table a 
new influence entered my life, and there 
was some prospect of a romantic 
alliance blossoming. 
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How can I describe him? His lucky 
colour is reseda, lucky stone zircon. He 
must expect opposition from immediate 
associates in the next few days, but this 
may be overcome by tact! 

Memo.—My palpitations came on 
again after cocoa—do hope Dr. V. is 
reliable. 

Friday.—A wish came unstuck—in 
bed all day with splitting headache. 

Saturday.—Early trends did not 
favour me. The wishes of someone 
more influential than myself governed 
the early part of the day, but I left the 
office at 12.30 sharp come what may, 
and made an extravagant purchase in 
just the right shade. At the Iverna 
Court there was a period of unsettlement 
and conflicting elements vied with 
romantic influences. I curbed my 
excitability, as there was not much | 
could do to further my aims, However 
at 3.15 one who was dear finished his 
nap and entered the ironing-room with 
a bundle of washing. Harmony was 
achieved through sharing a_ task 
lightened by the will to please. It was 
a day for recreation and outdoor 
pursuits. Yielding to a sudden impulse 
I bumped my head on the birdcage 
trying to get in the lift with one close 
to my heart, and had a lie down until 
dinner. During the later part of the 
evening the tempo of personal relation- 
ships was stepped up. Emotional 
influences were strong, but matched on 
my part by prudence. A decision on a 
personal matter brought me fulfilment. 
There was a clash of wills between 
myself and a loved one, and the back 
came off the sofa. I was called on to 
show strenuous effort in challenging 
circumstances, but my natural good 
sense won the day, and now wedding 
bells are in the air as I face life with the 
partner of my choice. 

Memo.—This period is extremely 
good for those thinking of emigration 
or a career in soft furnishing, and I may 
expect an important communication on 
Wednesday. Bunion much easier. 

Avex ATKINSON and ANDE 
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Our Jolly Sub-Editors 


“Cow CiLm™eep 
A Srairn 


Now Shopkeeper 
Takes Steps” 
The Glasgow Herald 





Cri ung uw 


Ballade of Firm Resolve 


OCK up the wine, the whisky and the gin, 
Cache the cocaine, conceal the cyanide, 

Hide the hemp-hashish and the heroin: 
To-day the Demon “Vice” shall be defied; 
Now is the hour of ease and eventide; 

Let down your hair, take off your shoes and stays 
But do not let your moral standards slide! 

I must not lead you into evil ways. 


Put Lady Chatterley and Brantéme in 
The safe where Cleland and James Joyce reside 
With Kinsey and the Life of Rasputin. 
The Primrose Path, alas! is all too wide; 
Be not inspired to take that fatal stride 
Which leads to Paphos and the golden haze: 
Your dear Aunt Ethel would be horrified: 
I must not lead you into evil ways 


Gambling is also bad—unless you win 

(Don’t let your broker take you for a ride!) : 
I will agree we cannot call it Sin 

To make a /ittle money on the side; 

Stick to Gilt-Edged—good Dr. Dalton’s pride, 
Or, if the high-tailed horses be your craze, 

Don’t take my tip, peruse the Racing Guide: 
/ must not lead you into evil ways. 


Envoi 
Princess, | won't corrupt you, I will hide 
My pretty villanelles and roundelays: 
Your Highness is too high (sour grapes! I've tried) 
1 must not lead you into evil ways. 
H. S. Mackinrosu 
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ASTBOURNE at 9 a.m. 
doesn’t exactly hum. | 
am not sure that East- 
bourne ever hums, so 
prim, neat, and discreet 
is it, and certainly to sing 
loud or fling wide is pro- 
hibited by every inch of stucco and 
brick-and-flint. 

No doubt that is why, most sedately, 
it sends off twice a week its boat-load of 
trippers to the Continong. For days 
they have watched the waters creep in 
and creep back: now they must broach 
them, peep over horizon’s wall, slide 
down the other side away from joy 
confined. 

The old bronze statue of a soldier 
looks as if it has been sunbathing 
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in eternity. At the pier entrance an 
infant is lifted on the 
mechanical rocker, and quite enjoys his 
ride, though not to the point of following 
the direction that “by pulling the reins 
you can go faster.” 

Why should anything go 
According to the placard of Passportless 
Day Trips the boat that is to take us to 
Boulogne is a paddle-steamer out of the 
‘nineties. It arrives, with two tall 
funnels and a sedate elegance, and 
couldn’t be more in the picture. 

As more and more passengers arrive 

560 booked, it is said—some’ with 
passports, some with photographs to 
affix to big yellow identity tickets, some 
in blazers and some in boots, a few 
with children, none with dogs (as per 
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regulation), Diz goes ahead to find seats 
while I wait to be photographed. When 
I join him al! chairs have been nabbed, 
every bench squeezed, steps are being 
sat on and rails leaned against. 

In the pleasure of the mild bright 
day we are content to wander. The 
haze, which I had supposed peculiar to 
Eastbourne, remains; oiled water was 
never calmer; from time to time in the 
mid-distance we glimpse a Channel 
steamer or tanker. However, there are 
three and a half hours to go, and we 
find a little bar with a bench under 
port-holes, a half-strangled radio, and 
beer at Is. a glass. This seems dear, 
being duty-free, but as Diz points out 
the ticket is only 38s. 6d. 

Past the door stretches the queue of 
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those wishing to change {s to frs. 
We'll wait. The few seats soon fill, 
standing room too, but we sit on, he 
looking ahead, I back. 

“Schoolgirls’ town,” I remark. 
“Can't get away from it. Who was the 
soldier in bronze opposite the pier?” 

He hadn't noticed, but remembers 
Boulogne after the Invasion: people 
pouring in from the villages, a couple 
of days later pouring out. ‘One 
morning I met a colonel who shouted 
‘The Germans are behind’; I didn’t 
know what to do, so had lunch and 
decided to forget about it.” 

“They'll be serving lunch now. 
Shall. we try the deck?” 

And sure enough, there’s plenty of 
room aft on the long benches. Diz 
looks for his point of view, here, there. 
How unfidgeting, by comparison, is the 
writer's job. I just close my eyes... . 
After an interval I hear someone say 
“Look, there’s a yacht.” Then more 
excitedly “It’s a buoy! It’s a buoy!” 
The cry is taken up. A deep voice from 
the North remarks “ Suppose it’s a girl.” 
This is liked by all except the discoverer. 

I open my eyes. Families are alert 
at the rail, young men with little velvet 
caps, girls in dark spectacles. The 
almost empty deck has quite a Tissot 
look. 

A fortress rises slowly out of the sea. 
We pass harbour mouth, edge along a 
jetty smashed in places. 

Children wave. An old man shouts. 
We shout back. But already he has 
caught, and made fast, the flung rope. 

Over the no-man’s land of the wharf- 
side, to broken street, ends, we wander, 
feeling a bit lost, Diz no less than I. 

“Keep going uphill,” he says, ‘and 
we'll find a restaurant.” 


The word “Casino” attracts us up a 
short street, and sure enough on the 
corner there’s a restaurant all open 
window and a menu to melt the heart. 

We relax, we eat piled moules, steak 
and brains, salad, cheese, drink a 
Chateau Trottevieille we've never heard 
of but quite love. And the butter! And 
the bread! And at our elbow, the 
street... 

Fat men meeting about the middle 
engage in politics. A newsboy under a 
pale-blue cap hurries by with his sad 
whine. Women talk about what's in 
their shopping bags, or others’ bank 
accounts. Children, tethered by the 
hand, look secretly. A whole family 
piles into a little car that jumps off on a 
high note. 

Several of our fellow passengers amble 
by. They seem to be trailing rather, but 
I suppose that’s how we'll look when 
we get out of here. We've found con- 
tentment. Where do they find theirs? 

We say good-bye to the proprietor 
leaning on a stick, and follow his 
directions to reach the haute ville. The 
lawns of the battlement have gone wild; 
there are children playing, old people 
seated. We look down on the town. 
Here Diz had leant over the to-and-fro 
of the homeless. Roofs runnel away, 
the new quay buildings stick up like 
boxes, the port with its cranes and 
funnels tilts in the distance. It’s still 
too hazy to more than guess the sea. 

We sprawl under trees, look into the 
big battered church, loiter under arch- 
ways, over bridges, down the shadow 
side of a street. Stalls, shops, people— 
just because they're different in small 
ways—fascinate. 

What's the most French thing in 
sight? Diz points to two workmen who 
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have propped their bikes and cere- 


moniously face a wall. I notice the 


white calf’s head in a butcher's: it goes 
back to Madame Guillotine. And 
there's a girl in a striped jumper 


leaning back to a jeweller’s, not sixteen, 
but looking ripe for a magazine cover. 

Others of our boat-load we pass here 
and there: a family party 
what looks like grenadine in a sunny 
square, women trying to price hats in 
windows, others collecting postcards, 
toys, scent, 

We buy cigarettes bleues and nougat, 
some tiny Limoges pottery, Diz 7h 
Times, and | France-Sow 

“The crossword may come in useful,” 


enjoying 


he explains, “on the way back.” 

It does. 
in the large saloon. 
behaved everyone is! 
singing, no hopeless larks or grumps, 
but the long queu francs 
back to pounds. 

On deck people are walking about in 
the moonlight, there's a faint shudder 
of rails and churning of waters, and the 
eastward coast hovers into sight 

Eastbourne itself! Can it be? All 
the smugness clean gone, in its place a 
fairy lit 


We have made sure of a seat 
How 
No dancing, no 


very well 


changing 


variegation of lights, trees, 
reflections in water, lamps strung up a 
hill: an Impressionists’ dream! 

It’s a long single file through the 
customs shed, but at last we come free, 
we pass the charmed lights, and reach 
the bronze soldier stark in the night. 

Who is he? we wonder, but can't 
decipher, and conclude that he must be 
Wellington resisting Nap. As we all, | 
hope, who have ventured far to-day, 
will continue to resist the idea of the 
foreigner in every shape and at all cost. 

G. W. STONIER 
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The Absolute (or Perfected) Chairman 


UST as we are cach supposed to 

have one novel in us, so anyone 

who has appeared on a_ public 
platform has his little mite of experience 
to contribute to an understanding of the 
enigma of chairmen. 

Why are chairmen so 
Why has thesis after thesis been written 
to explain what goes on in the chairman's 
mind? 

The answer is, I think, that chairmen 
are subject to the temptations of all 
men who, even for a few moments, have 
absolute power. They are tempted to 
think that they can attain absoluteness 
of chairmanship, and this is because 
chairmen instinctively know that they 
have an aim which is more realizable on 
this earth than most other human aims. 
The aim is, of course, quite simply to 
cut the ground from under the feet of 
any particular speaker whom any 


discussed? 


particular chairman is introducing to 
any particular audience, so as to render 
and perhaps even 


unnecessary and 


what he has to say 
his entire persona 
superfluous. 





By STEPHEN SPENDER 
The old style tactics of chairmen were 
all of the bulldozing kind 
the chairman might give the lecturer's 
own lecture before he could get a word 


For instance, 


in edgeways,; or he could give a different 


lecture arriving at conclusions con- 
tradicting everything the speaker had to 
say; or he could deliver a lecture on the 
lecturer, annihilating him with polite- 
ness. But such methods have the 
disadvantage of taking more time than 
modern audiences will sit through. 

So the chairman usually 
begins with some original and disarming 
quip such as ‘Chairmen, like children, 
should be seen and not heard.” Or 
“The best chairmen disappear the 
fastest."” Or—if this could be contorted 
into sense 


“Of chairmen, like chairs, the least said 


modern 


something on these lines: 


soonest mended.” 

In the age of jet propulsion there is a 
feeling that the chairman is a swordsman 
who must thrust swiftly and be done. 
What he, above all, needs to know is the 
most exposed weak places 
in the speaker. From 
I know that 
disadvantages 


experience 
my own 
are obvious. There is my 
name, which can easily be 
confused with Spencer or 
Spenser; and my reputa- 
tion, which can be con- 
founded by substituting 
the names of those col- 
leagues with whom it is 
usually linked—Auden, 
MacNeice, Day Lewis. 

At first sight it might 
seem that these openings 
are too obvious. Do they 
not reflect back a bit 
on the ignorance of the 
chairman? It all depends 
on how they are used. 

The fascination of the 
chairman’s business is to 
toy with ignorance, to 
wound and then extricate 
himself from  responsi- 
bility for his weapon. So 
I give top marks to the 
chairman who introduced 
me with the remark that 
he was not going to fall 
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into the trap that almost any other 
chairman would fall into-—of calling me 
Mr. Auden—and then wound up by 
saying: “And now, ladies and gentle- 
men, I call upon Mr. Auden to speak.” 

The only example I have encountered 
of indubitably absolute chairmanning 
was an adroit use of the rather risky 
(from the chairman’s point of view) 
Spender-Spencer confusion. The stroke 
of genius with which the chairman was 
able to use this to rout me completely 
was owing to the fact that his own name 
happened to be Spencer. It was in 
Harvard in 1947 that the late Professor 
Spencer introduced me to read my 
poems. He made a brief, witty and 
informative exposé which he concluded 
by saying: “And now I shall invite 
Professor Spencer to read his poems.” 
(He happened, by the way, to write 
poems himself.) A roar went up which 
my reading did little to assuage. 

Probably techniques as skilled as this 
are only to be found at the great centres 
of culture—Oxford and Cambridge and 
Harvard. Any travelling lecturer will 
observe that in the outer rings of his 
circuit a provincial governor’s Pontius 
Pilate attitude pertains among chairmen, 
as they wash their hands of the high- 
brows. ‘To quote from my Journal, in 
which I note such things: 

My chairman was a solicitor, a nice 
man, who provided an excellent meal, 
and, after the lecture, drinks. He in- 
troduced me by saying that he would be 
perfectly frank about his ignorance of 
the work of one he had never heard of 
until he was told to take the chair at 
this lecture. He had been informed 
that Mr. S. was a poet, but that didn’t 
get him any further, because he had 
never in his whole life read a line of 
poetry, having many other things to 
do. He had got one of Mr. S.’s books 
out of the Public Library (laughter), 
where it happened to be, and as he 
didn’t have time to read it, he had given 
it to the wife; but the wife had told 
him this very morning at breakfast (he 
hadn’t seen her since breakfast) that 
she couldn’t make head or tail of it 
(laughter) 

There is a between-stools, British 
Council variant of this. British Council 
officials are, I suppose, a kind of bridge 
between highbrow and lowbrow worlds, 
and thus all their skill and tact goes into 
making the lowbrows feel that they are 
uncivilized, and the highbrows that they 
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are oppressive monsters thrust upon 
ordinary real people. I quote from /bid: 

The British Council official who 
met me at the station explained that 
my lecture was to be introduced by a 
Lady Alderman. “To be perfectly 
frank with you, old man, I told her 
that she’d most certainly be bored with 
your lecture, so I suggested she might 
take her leave directly after she'd made 
the introduction, which I offered to 
write for her. But, believe me or not, 
some of these Labour Aldermen are 
perfect bricks and prepared to go 
through with anything. You'll be 
pleased to hear that she said: ‘If it's 
my duty to stay, I stay.’” 

And stay she did. After saying her 
piece, she moved off the platform, sat 
in the front row directly opposite 
where I was standing, and went bang 
off to sleep. 

Lord Pakenham’s way of taking the 
Chair, as I once experienced it, I cannot 
attempt to classify, though it is very 
nearly an example of Absolute and 
Perfect Chairmanning. Yet there is a 
kind of ambiguousness about this 
example which does not permit one to 
know whether it was a pat on the 
shoulder or a knock-out blow. Some 
pats on shoulders are, | suppose, knock- 
out blows. Here is a rough paraphrase, 
as I remember it, of his introducing my 
lecture on Impressions of Germany, 
shortly after the end of the war: 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, a good many 
of you who have heard that Mr. Spender 
is going to speak here to-night will have 








surmised that the person to address you 
is Mr. J. A. Spender, the former editor 
of The Westminster Gazette; others, 
better informed, will have thought it to 
be Mr. Harold Spender, the author of a 


biography of Lloyd George. You will 
be much relieved now to learn that 
Mr. Spender is neither his uncle nor 
his father.” 

Copying these words out for the third 
time, I feel little doubt that they fulfil 
most of the conditions I laid down 
for Absolute Chairmanship at the 
beginning of this paper. 

Although not, I think, classifiable as 
a Pakenham Special, the experience at 
Amabel College (Ohio) of a poet | know 
was equally difficult to fit into any 
ordinary category, and perhaps even 
more undermining. 

Lukas Quill was to read his poems at 
A.C. The whole college was assembled 
and rather agitated. Half the girls were 
crazy about Quill’s poems, the other 
half were crazy about Lukas’s photo 
graph on the end-wrapper of Oscar 
Williams’ Major Treasures of Minor 
Modern Poetry. 1 don’t know whether 
it was a nervous endeavour to bridge 
the gap between this photograph and 
Lukas Quill in the flesh that inspired the 
Lady President and Lady Chairman, 
but this is what she said: 

“For many semesters we have studied 
poetry at Amabel College. We know 
the names of so many many poets, and 
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cherish them, some of them immortal, 
others of them, like Mr. Lukas Quill 
sitting over there, still, happily, among 
us. For to-day we are greatly greatly 
privileged, we have a real live poet here 
amongst us—a poet who has written 
poems which appear under his own 
name—Laukas Quill—in anthologies in 
our own college library, Ob, isn't it 
just thrilling to look at Mr, Lukas Quill 
sitting over there, and to think that he 
has flesh and parts like all the rest of us!" 

This unmanned Lukas Quill as 
effectively as speaker has ever been 
made to wish he was extinct by Lady 
Chairman. He delivered his reading in 
a way the girls regarded as poetically 
characteristic—-sheltered behind — the 
barricade of the lecturer's table, which 
he had turned over on its side for that 


purpose. 


a a 
“This is... the series in which nineteer 
years-old Pat Stiles is describing her 
adventures on safari in Africa with ‘TV 
stars Armand and Michaela Denis To 
morrow she will write about an exciting 


meeting with a cheetah in the jungle 
Each evening we would «sit round th 


camp-fire .. , and listen to sorne of Armand’s 
exciting experientes.on previous expeditior 
frican sweet corn is a favourite 


dish with Armand and Michacla 


Star 


Viewers, too. 








Saga in the Suburbs 





UR Talkington garden, to begin 

with, had its points. First, it 

was overshadowed by two im- 
pressive chestnut trees, elegant as the 
Champs Elysées in springtime, which 
gave it, we thought, an almost county 
air, Secondly, it had been in occupation 
by the Council for years and years, 
shared by three families none of whom 
naturally enough had wanted to cul- 
tivate flowers which other people's 
infants brutally beheaded, nor vegetables 
which other people's infants at once 
dug up. Fallow for all that time, we 
thought, it must possess untold reserves 


When in Rome 


of energy. Under all that dock and 
couch-grass, those rusty rings of bottom- 
less wash-tubs, those piles of rubble, 
odd bits of piping, decaying skeletons 
of brussels sprouts eaten this many a 
decade, must surely be the germs of 
horticultural brilliance. As for the 
gnarled, ancient apple-trees, they would 
do very nicely for the children to climb, 
until we had time to cut them down. 

Never having possessed a garden 
before, we let ourselves go with 
unbounded optimism. It was silly, we 
thought, growing the ordinary things 
which one could get cheaper and better 
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in the shops. No, what was needed in 
suburban gardening, obviously, was 
vision—breadth—the uncluttered mind 

a metropolitan sophistication—a lack 
of preconceived ideas. We turned up 
our noses as discreetly as possible at 
the generous gifts of rhubarb plants 
and lettuce seedlings which the neigh- 
bours heaped on us. In outward 
behaviour-—all right—we would behave 
like the rest of Talkington, but in the 
privacy of our own backyard we could 
relax—be ourselves and please our- 
selves. We decided to grow only the 
things we couldn’t buy locally, and 
dashed into London for packets of 
exotica like chervil, basil, coriander, 
fennel and petrouchka. And ordered 
special, superior fruit trees, not just 
apples. 

It was all in the very teeth of ‘Talking- 
ton, For although the neighbours were 
as kindly and co-operative as ever, 
pressing the loan of lawn-mower, roller, 
rake, when it came to advice they were 
as bitter and critical as parents unable 
to understand why the children won't 
profit by Daddy's and Mummy’s 
experience. When we invested in vast 
and redolent quantities of farm-yard 
manure to scatter on the newly-cleared 
beds, they said of course we realized 
that it was full of buttercup and bind- 
weed and clover seeds and would keep 
us busy for years, weeding, ha-ha. We 
bought two sweet cherry trees and a 
Morello. “Huh,” said Talkington, 
“it’s no good trying to grow sweet 
cherries —the birds’ll eat them all. No, 
they won't touch the Morellos, but who 
would?” After weeks of debate as to 
how to make the most of the narrow 
southern aspect of the house we bought 
an early-fruiting peach tree which in 
appropriate season became rich with 
blossom, and, later, small velvety fruit 
clearly identifiable as peaches with the 


naked eye. “Peaches?” exclaimed the 
neighbours. “Ah, youth—youth 
youth ... It’s too high up here for 


them to ripen, and if they do the boys 
will pinch them all.” 

Tenderly we nursed little pots of 
sweet corn in the kitchen in early spring 
and planted the spindly results out 
among the flower beds. “Corn?” pro- 
tested our neighbours. ‘Well, there’s 
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no law againsi trying, but it won't ripen 
and it takes up too much room. The 
soil isn’t good enough, you see—it’s all 
very well for Americans to talk . . .” 
And our extremely superior dessert 
pear, espalier-trimmed, which was sup- 
posed to fruit by liaison with another 
two gardens up the road, was too far off 
and insignificant, they said, for any self- 
respecting bee to bother with. As for 
our garlic, it was nasty smelly stuff and 
no good as far north as this. Our 
Alpine strawberries would run riot all 
over the garden and choke the flowers, 
and the funniest thing of all was our 
attempt to grow green peppers under a 
jam-jar cloche. “ Besides,” all the critics 
would helpfully end up, “it’s no good, 
you know. Not with those chestnut 
trees. They take all the goodness out of 
the soil as well as keeping off the sun. 
You'd do better to stick to the ordinary 
things that can stand it.” And although 
we would protest that we'd read a 
magazine article which said that big 
trees don’t eat the same things as small 
flowers and vegetables and got them 
from a different level anyway, and that 
in any case we'd spent pounds and 
pounds on bone meal and nitrates and 
phosphates and lime and horse manure 
and goodness knew what, they answered 
with long-suffering patience that we'd 


“It's just like billiards.” 


see—and they knew. And that all the 
fertilizers we cared to chuck away would 
only go to make bigger and better 
conkers. 

The fact that they were right, of 
course, was what really hurt. The 
peppers grew taller and taller, fruitless 
until the frost cut them down. Although 
we draped the cherry trees with 
thundering aluminium, black cotton, 
and booby traps of net, the intrepid 
birds won through and ate half of each 
of the five and seven fruits which the 
trees had respectively produced. Most 
of the corn was flattened by a June gale, 
and that left produced six of the 
smallest, hardest cobs since civilization 
started. The peaches swelled from 
velvet buttons to velvet ping-pong balls 
and then stopped, so that even the boys 
scorned them. Our sea of impressive 
blossom produced three small hard 
pears, and the children ate all the sour 
Morello cherries straight off the tree and 
were ill And the original half-dozen 
Alpine strawberries are already ninety- 
seven—only an outbreak of strawberry 
myxomatosis can save the garden from 
complete engulfment in a crop which 
you have to lie on your stomach to see 
or pick. As for the herbs, coriander and 
fennel came up in a waving ficld, but 
there is a limit to their uses. And the 
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garlic was small! but so virulent that we 
had to hang it in bunches at the bottom 
of the garden in self-defence. 

In fact, as usual Talkington is right 
From now on we intend to conform in 
gardening as in everything else. We will 
cosset our apple trees, and like every 
body else we will, in the season, have 
enough to feed an army and will spend 
our spare time pacing the streets trying 
to give away baskets of windfalls to 
people who are trying frantically to give 
away baskets of windfalls to us. We 
will generously leave piles of lettuces on 
neighbours’ doorsteps, and return to 
find piles of neighbours’ lettuces on our 
own, And we will hack off vast branche 
of rhubarb and gather baskets of green 
sour gooseberries and pippy red 
currants, content at least in knowing 
that though we are sick to death of 
rhubarb and red currants and goose- 
berries, the people we are trying to give 
them away to are sick also 

Diana and: Merk Gitton 


a a 


alledl out 
in Creorge 
After ten 


“ Carlisle City Fire Brigade were « 
ve sterday afternoon to a fire 
Street Carlisle which was on fire 
minutes the fire was extinguished 

Cumberland Kuening News 


Change from getting cats out of trees. 








Proms, First and Last By 


OU have seen porters at Covent 
) Garden with towers of baskets on 
their heads? Or photographs of 
human pyramids at 1910 gymkhanas, 
men in full-length underwear standing 
on each other's shoulders with arms 
folded or outstretched as if for flight? 
Well, the opening night’s programme 
at the Proms was just like that: a tall, 
swaying pile. At the bottom stood 
Smetana, at the top stood Ravel, and in 
between came Sibelius, Beethoven, 
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Britten and Delius, all panting through 
clenched teeth and sweating regrettably. 
Prom programmes are planned by 
George and: Julian. George and Julian 
begin their planning, they have their 
first cosy huddles with Malcolm, Adrian, 
Basil and all the other conductors, when 
the crocuses are coming up. 

But who are George and Julian? 
About George I am vague. He is the 
B.B.C.’s concert manager, they tell me. 
Julian is Herbage, musicologist. Here 
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I am on surer ground. Julian has a rosy, 
impassive face with luminous blue eyes 
permanently switched on. He wears a 
greying torpedo-beard and double- 
breasted jackets. These addenda give 
him the air of a seagoing pilot with a 
weakness for score-reading and recorder 
music. 

Handel is his master passion. There- 
fore he says—or used to say—sharp 
things about Bach. Once I mildly 
mentioned the Brandenburg concertos. 
“Oh, so you like sewing-machine music, 
do you?” he accused. Let us be fair, 
however. Julian has planned two half 
Bach nights into this year’s Proms. In 
deference to the other chap’s taste he is 
prepared to swallow sewing-machines 
even. 

In this context, other chap means the 
Proms Public. About the P.P., Broad- 
casting House has a thesis. Sixty years 
ago, it seems, the P.P. was a big, silly 
animal. You flung it bones or bribes 
rudely comic low notes on the bassoon, 
the Rigoletto quartet played on cornets 
by hardy young women with golden 
frizzes. The P.P., gratified, wagged its 
tail like anything. Along came Henry 
Wood and, later, the B.B.C., both 
bursting with schoolroom zeal and ideas 
about the perfectibility of man. Between 
them Wood and the B.B.C. worked so 
boisterously and blandly for the P.P.’s 
redemption that soon the P.P. stopped 
being a shaggy Wharfedale and became 
something next door to a cherub, like 
the Younger Squeers, with a maw wide 
open not for sewing machines merely 
but for even less digestible metalwork 
such as the Berg fiddle concerto. 

Such is the thesis, no truer and not 
much sillier than any other thesis which 
assumes human perfection as something 
which is going to happen any minute 
now. A lovely, comforting thesis, if you 
can believe in it. As dear Sir Malcolm 
seems to. 

In his room behind the Albert Hall! 
platform Sargent gave himself a last 
look-over in the glass. Hair, tie and 
carnation were crisp enough for a 
haberdasher’s competition. Quoting his 
own programme foreword, he mur- 
mured: “The Promenader’s love of 
music is still in flower—his childlike 
exultation is pure and saintly in its 
unqualified gratitude for loveliness 
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received. He is the joy of music and 
musicians.” 

A moment later he was out on the 
rostrum for the Emperor Concerto. In 
his absence some of music’s joys and 
saints had been amusing themselves. 
This year, admittedly, there was nobody 
in the arena with a handbell. Nor did I 
smell a firecracker the whole night. 
But as many streamers were thrown on 
to the platform, garlanding the occasional 
bow or fiddle-neck, as would see one of 
the Queens off from Southampton on 
Old Year’s Night. Some of the streamers 
got in the piano works. Before settling 
at the keyboard Benno Moiseiwitsch 
ploddingly pulled out yard upon purple 
yard. The joys and the saints hopped, 
hugged themselves and brayed with 
merriment. Moiseiwitsch was wearing 
his Rachmaninov face, a sad, sardonic 
thing. This should have damped the 
joys and the saints. They were too 
ecstatic to notice it. 

Sargent’s smile was as crisp and 
artful as his carnation. He kept it on his 
face while defestooning the rostrum. 
But Ais unmeshing gestures were 
brusque, almost impatient. Nothing 
can be more tiresome than joys and 
saints when, forgetting their higher 
nature, they become silly, tail-wagging 
Wharfedales again, averse to sewing- 
machines, all set for Schubert's Serenade 
on the Swanee whistle and J Dreamt / 
Dwelt rescored for mother-of-pearl 


ocarinas. 














Can it be that Mr. Blom was right the 
other day? The mild, waspish Editor of 
Grove IV wrote that the Prommers of 
1955 would probably be as happy with 
that scandalous, comic bassoon solo, 
Lucy Long its name, as the Prommers 


of 1899. Always assume the customer 
is wrong. Never mind what Prommers 
want—or think they want. Give ‘em 


what they need. Thus Mr. Blom. 
What he really meant was, Give the 
Prommers what Mr. Blom thinks they 
need. Would that be a good thing? 
The threat of Mr. Blom as programme 
planner would send all joys and saints 
hurtling from the Albert Hall in panic 
flight, myself at their head. 

Still, we manage to creep ahead, an 
inch at a time. Only four years ago 
Prommers still wanted and expected 
that awful Sea Songs Fantasia as the 
last piece on the last night. The horn- 
pipe movement had the entire Albert 
Hall stamping and clapping so thunder- 
ously that ripening tomatoes fell from 
the hallkeeper’s plants in the under- 
drawing between the aluminium ceiling 
and the glass roof. You couldn't hear a 
note of the music: a great blessing. 

Or am I being mean? Looked at in a 
different way, this Fantasia, run together 
by Wood himself for a Trafalgar Day 
concert in 1905, is Portobello Road 
bric-a-brac. As rescored by Wood, 
See the Conquering Hero is \ike some- 
thing from Meistersinger that has been 
worked on with a bicycle pump. There 
is an endless clarinet cadenza which, 
even when Frederick Thurston played 

5 


student 


it, sounded like a needy R.C.M 
doing his lessons in a garret on bread 
Home Sweet Home on the 
harp 


and-water. 
oboe, licked and lapped at by 
arpeggios, made all hearers weep, some 
with helpless laughter things 
are as good and quaint in their way as 
horsehair watch-chains and those glass 
insick 


Vhese 


paperweights with snowstorm 
them. 

This year once more Wood's Fantasia 
was down for the last night. But not as 
the last piece. Nowadays that honour 
goes to Jerusalem, community 
with everybody 
virtuous and (why keep thes 
dark?) fruitarian. I once met a man who 
actually didn’t think Parry's tun 
earnest porridge, the flat-carther! But 
who doesn't abhor Blake's 
How can Britain's mills be dark satanic 
when Sir Anthony, Mr. Butler and those 
dear, bluff, forward-looking T.U. beys 
agree that they're the breath of our 
nostrils—and differentials? I call upon 
all good joys and saints to agitate for 
the dropping of Jerusalem and the 
complete reinstating of the Sea Songs 
The export drive and dollar gap demand 
no less. 
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HE country has returned 

from holiday to find a 
demand note for £300m. on 
the mat. Six million workers 
have decided that it is once 
more their turn to make their 
presence felt and snaffle a 
slice of the wages boom. 
And if the demands are met, 
as they will be (in part at 
least), six milhon other 
workers will decide to put in 
new claims and so restore the 
old differentials. The unions 
chase cach other like Pirie 
and Norris in a three-miler, 
taking it in turns to sprint 
past each other and increas- 
ing the pace with every lap. 
But there is no final tape in 
the wages stakes, no end in sight. 
Employers look glum, pay up and 
recoup themselves by whacking up 
their prices. The public groans, 
wonders how to make ends meet, and 
then remembers that it is a member of 
some union or other, 

Not, of course, all the public. There 
would be no revolution if we were all 
executioners; there would be no major 
redistribution of the national income if 
no section of the community could be 
made to take the rap. So pity the poor 
raptaker, the pensioner, the teacher, 
the salaried servant of the mighty 
institutions and the little rentier. 

Sir John Braithwaite, chairman of 
the Stock Exchange, told us recently 
that wages have risen by 692 per cent 
since 1947, interests and dividends by 
only 321 per cent, and that trade 
unionists who accuse industry of profit- 
eering haven't a leg to stand on. It is 
true, however, that dividends and 
interest rose last year at a faster rate 
than wages and salaries, by 10 per cent 
compared with 7} per cent, and these 
exceptional figures certainly provide 
useful arguments for union demagogues. 
But | do not believe that such arguments 
carry much weight with the rank and 
file of labour or are anything more than 
a red herring in current socio-economic 
controversy. If we believe that com- 
petition is all it has been cracked up to 
be, we cannot really blame the wage- 
earner for doing his damnedest to 
improve his lot, steal a march on his 
fellows in rival unions (all unions are 
rivals) and win a larger share of the 
economist’s national wholemeal cake. 
And no amount of financial jiggery- 
pokery or “monetary discipline” of the 
pre-war brand will reduce the com- 
petitive thrust. 








Not until we have a 
National Wages Board (a 
notion that finds favour with 
the politicians of neither 
Left nor Right), or until we 
have priced ourselves out of 
the export markets and been 
seriously infected with un- 
employment, will the social 
revolution slow down and 
become ‘manageable. 
Mammon is a pessimist. 

* * * 

Meanwhile the news that 
the quota restrictions on 
cigarettes—abolished in 
January—have now been 
temporarily reintroduced by 
Player's provides an excuse 
for a quick look at tobacco 
share prospects. Ina highly competitive 
field the continual success of Player's 


* Medium,” Player's “ Weights,"’ Wills's 
“Woodbines” and Gallaher's “ Senior 
Service” is indeed remarkable, a tribute 
to standardization, the power of adver- 
tising and our innate conservatism. 
Imperial Tobacco (Player's) now sup- 
plies more than four-fifths of the 
Cigarettes smoked in Britain, and its 
ordinary shares, standing at about 
sixty shillings and yielding seven per 
cent, are clearly a first-class investment. 
Gallaher’s, who have recently bought 
up the successful Benson and Hedges 
group, and Dunhill’s, still making 
headway with their popular brand of 
cigs, are other producers whose shares 
offer goodish returns and a chance of 
stability. 

Sales of the tubular weed continue to 
grow—last year by about 2 per cent 
while the pipe-puffer of the novel, the 
pavilion and the Press ad. moves slowly 


towards extinction. 
MAMMON 


The Hotter the Better 


WELVE weeks of 

continuous sunshine 
has dried the country up. 
There will be no autumn 
grass, root crops are poor, 
Mangolds and turnips are 
hardly worth hoeing ; much 
of the kale has withered 
away, and the late-sown 
rape lacked enough moist- 
ure to enable it to germ- 
inate. On top of that most 
of the cow cabbage has 
been devoured by a plague 
of caterpillars, Neverthe- 
leas the heat wave has had the most 
beneficial effect on the countryside. 

For I think it has proved quite con- 
clusively that the difference between 
the Nordic and Latin races is not one of 
temperament but merely of temperature. 
That is to say there is some hope for us 
now that it is plain that our dullness is 
only skin deep. 

Of course the first few weeks of 
sunshine didn’t have any noticeable 
effect either on our clothing or on our 
food. We upheld the status quo as long 
as we could, and tolerated our sweltering 
discomfort and put up with our 
indigestion. But when one fine day 
followed another and the weather 
seemed so settled that we even stopped 
commenting about it, our habits and 
attitudes began to change imper- 
ceptibly. And of course in Devonshire 
all changes can only be for the best. 

The first alteration in the natives 
was in dress. Not only did they wear 
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less but what they did 
cover themselves with was 
more colourful. Farm 
labourers strolled to work 
naked to their waists, look 
ing as gay as gipsies with 
a red handkerchief over 
their heads. On the beach, 
the usual proprictics were 
abandoned. One could 
count many more bathe 
than costumes. And it was 
even rumoured that the 
Vicar, while preaching his 
sermon, was naked excep 
for his surplice. The licensing hour 
became lax; teetotallers began toping 
and our sullen whisky drinkers becam 
amiable with the soft drinks they took to 
quench their thirst. Couples walked 
the square in the moonlight, hay stacks 
were made proper use of, and we elders, 
being now tempted again to repeat the 
indiscretions of our youth, found our 
selves more tolerant of those who follow 
in our footsteps. The West-country 
bible was thumped with less conviction 
And when the drought got severe and 
butter became scarce, the housewives 
resorted to frying in olive oil. ‘That, 
with a whiff of garlic, completed the 
picture. Another heat wave like this 
will change our granite character com 
pletely. One of the spinsters in th 
village fears we shall become ‘“‘as idk 
as Spaniards and as immoral as th 
French.” If that is so it will be a case 
where our farm losses rebound to ou 
own profit. Rowatp Duncan 























BOOKING OFFICE 
Again and Agen and Aggain 
Bones 


“WUST as the years of old Egypt 
found themselves identified with 
the transient periods of kings, so 
there was a chronology of the river 

which has its significant association 

with a certain Lieutenant Tibbetts of 
the King's Houssas. Up at headquarters 
the heads of little Seseiteneuns still 
speak of the Second Year of Bones as 
marking the process of a dynasty.” 
“Bones” of course was the subaltern 
previously mentioned (so nicknamed, 
owing to his lank, angular frame, by 
his military superior Captain Hamilton); 
the “river” was that running through 
the Reserved Territories in Central 
West Africa governed by Mr. Commis- 
sioner Sanders (“three hundred miles 
beyond the fringe of civilization,” and 
inhabited by “some quarter million of 
cannibal folk "), and the passage quoted 
above—taken from a_ story-collection 
originally published in 1926, though 
the first books in the series were written 
fifteen years before—contains, while 

plainly ironic in intention, more than a 

germ of truth. 

For Augustus ‘Tibbetts, initially 
conceived purely as comic relief to 
serve as a stooge for his seniors-—a 
variation of the monocled ass so 
popular during the early part of the 
century—soon took on a lite of his own 
and came to dominate the series alto- 
gether. There was, in fact, some 
foundation for Bones’s claim apropos 
of the “nn for his unfinished play, that 
“it's always the jolly old lieutenant who 
gets people out of a mess and always 
the wicked old skipper who gets the 
credit”: unfortunately he was fool 
enough to show the first act to Hamilton 
who, recognizing himself lampooned in 
the character of Captain Dark (‘Curse 
- Harold I will rune ruing ruin your 
ife”), vetoed further dramatic com- 
position. Promotion, naturally, was 
unthinkable (there would have been no 
vacancy on establishment for two 
captains); but Bones—though intensely 
susceptible to feminine charm—was also 
doomed to enforced bachelordom and 





a sequence of  crueclly-unrequited 
loves: Sanders himself snapped up 
one of them, Hamilton’s pretty sister 
Patricia, and Hamilton himself married 
a missionary's blonde daughter who had 
spent most of Sandi the King Maker 
masquerading as a native sorceress 
called The Devil Woman of Limbi. 





Small wonder, therefore, that Bones 
(who after all was a perennial twenty- 
four-year-old) should turn, for relaxa- 
tion from his arduous duties, to the 
series of preposterous hobbies that so 
irritated his superiors but sometimes 
produced beneficial results: “ botanical 
fever”; a correspondence course with 
the Medicine Hat College of Law and 
Jurisprudence (at a tense moment he 
drew up a will loyally bequeathing his 
Shoreham bungalow to Sanders and all 
his guns to Hamilton); archeology; 
miscellaneous musical instruments 
(by playing the bagpipes he scared 
away the minions of the Old King 
who, egged on by Joe The Trader, 
would otherwise have ambushed and 
butchered the new Administrator); 
and—as an educational measure—trans- 
lating nursery rhymes into the 
Bomongo tongue: “Miri-Miri had a 
small goat With white hair When Miri- 
Miri walked by the river The goat also 
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walked. It went to all place behind 
Miri-Miri.”’ 

For Bones, despite his highly indi- 
vidual orthography when writing 
English, ‘as a native orator . . . had few 
equals”: he spoke Bomongo “more 
fluently than Sanders, and had at his 
finger tips all the familiar imagery of 
the river” (sharing this idiosyncrasy 
with a more sinister projection of his 
creator's: Golly Oaks, the grotesque 
and terrible India-Rubber Man, who 
“always put an ‘R’ in ‘Corst,’ though 
he wrote the Greek equivalent without 
an error’). 

“Bones in his leisure and private 
moments was quite different from the 
Bones on duty,” we are told; and this 
is obvious the moment he has to make a 
serious decision or go into action: blood 
will tell, and his father, Sir John 
Tibbetts, “ was the greatest official that 
had ever come to the coast.” Bones’s 
“skinny fist” packed a useful punch; he 
was a crack shot; he could if necessary 
judge a transgressor and deal out 
death with a coldness as impartial as his 
“dear old Excellency’s.”” Back at the 
Residency—sweating on the parade 
ground; snapped and sworn-at off duty 
by Hamilton (usually in the throes of 
malaria, leaving his subordinate to do 
all the donkey work); gently chaffed by 
the Commissioner; scorned by Doran, 
the Administrator's beautiful daughter: 
his only decoration a corn on the little 
toe—he was perfectly prepared to be 
sent on a dangerous mission up river 
to be banged on the head and trussed 
up with the sacrificial knife at his 
throat, confident that his superiors 
would come to the rescue in time (they 
always did, but probably because they 
never knew when they might need him 
to return the compliment in kind). 

This gallant young officer, whose only 
real fault was the youthful brashness 
and exuberance to which he was 
eternally condemned, might have (had 
he been allowed to develop) attained to 
the position and honours accorded 
to his father before him; but it’s idle to 
speculate: though immortal he belongs 
to the past; for this all took place 
cala-cala: which, in the Bomongo 
tongue, means “long ago.” 

J. Macraren-Ross 
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The Escape of Socrates. Robert Pick. 

Chatto and Windus, 15/- 

There might seem to be little room for 
a retelling of what Plato has already 
told us of the trial and execution of 
Socrates. Yet here Mr. Pick succeeds in 
throwing new light on the familiar 
incident, by sheer extent of accurate and 
detailed local colour. He obviously 
knows every inch of the configuration of 
ancient Athens, including the odd but 
definite fact that the best way to enter 
the law court was by climbing a wall; 
he can tell us what the citizens normally 
ate for breakfast, and how sketchy was 
the normal morning toilet; without 
unnecessary emphasis he shows how very 
low a material standard of life sufficed for 
an educated Greek. 

His exploration of the real motives of 
the accusers is not quite so convincing to 
the reader, though everything he says is 
possible; and his defence his hero's 
morals in the matter of Alcibiades seems 
uncalled-for. But this long book, 
written in sturdy rather than graceful 
American, recreates vividly an important 
incident of western history. A. L. D. 


The Reward. Michael Barrett. Longmans 
Green, 10/6 
The basic plot, background, and 

characters of this first novel would be a 

gift to CinemaScope; Mr. Barrett's bare, 

functional style (though not his un- 
expected and impressive conclusion) also 
has affinities with the screen-play, while 
the protagonists are allowed just enough 
personality to fulfil their respective rdles: 

Neale, down on his luck in the Argentine, 

who recognizes and betrays a kidnapper 

with a price of 500,000 pesos on his head ; 

Carvajal, the proud and cynical comisario 

and his N.C.O., the gross and brutal Rési, 

who, together with three assorted half- 
bloods uniformed as vigilantes, comprise 
the posse that sets out to bring the 
fugitive back from the desert into which 
he has fled. After Darnley is captured 
and shot while attempting to escape, the 
trouble begins in earnest: provisions and 
water run short; a rain-storm obliterates 
the trail; edible berries prove to be an 
aphrodisiac; the dead man’s attractive 
wife is also present; sunstroke, madness, 
and murder take their toll; a slice off the 
corpse is suggested as a solution to the 
food-problem, while (when the kid- 
napper’s body becomes an intolerable 
burden) Rési proposes to return with 
only the head. . . J. M--R. 


Said and Done. 0. G.S. Crawford. Weiden- 

feld and Nicolson, 21/- 

As Sir Mortimer Wheeler has recently 
shown, there is something extrovert 
about archzologists that makes them 
good autobiographers. The fight for 
academic recognition of their subject and 
the feuds that occupy their abundant 
physical energy when they are away from 
their excavations make a half-revealed 
background to the brisk recital of sites 
surveyed and cultures redated. Dr. 








“Hands up all those in favour of higher wages.” 


Crawford is a topographer; as Archeo- 
logical Officer to the Ordnance Survey he 
was a pioneer in the use of air-photo- 
graphy in prehistory; his early training 
was geographical and anthropological 
rather than classical and historical. He is 
not, he confesses, a clever chap and finds 
languages hard. This self-portrait shows 
a busy, happy, tactless enthusiast, keen 
on travel and cooking and Mediterranean 
life and, above all, on maps. His attacks 
on obstructive officials, mamed and 
described, and on institutions as different 
as the Stationery Office and the Society 
of Antiquaries illustrate the creative 
impatience that has got so much done, 
from bullying the Survey into publishing 
historical maps to founding and running 
Antiquity. His book also illustrates, 
sometimes quite delightfully, the defects 
of his qualities. R. CG. G.P 


a at War. 

15/- 

East, West, An Irish Doctor's War 
Memories. Charles 5S. P. Hamilton 
Johnson, 15/- 

These two autobiographical records, 
the former covering the period of the last 
war and the latter spanning a large part 
of a doctor's life, show two different types 
of Irishmen. Dr. Ferguson is a typical 
Irish rebel who kicked against the 
authority of senior officers until becoming 
a P.O.W., when he would not allow the 
Germans to ill-treat anyone without 
voluble protest. His intransigence 
landed him in Colditz, he took on a 
German private practice, distilled whisky 
in his room, and ensured that the sore leg 
of a German Commandant was effectively 
encouraged to turn to dermatitis. 

Dr. Hamilton was on active service in 
both world wars, but he does not claim 
the bizarre activities of Dr. Ferguson. 
His experiences cover a wider geo- 
graphical field, including Russia. He 


wd 


lon Ferguson. Johnson, 


draws attention to the grotesque sug 
gestion that credit for advances in 
medicine in the U.S.S.R. is due to the 
Communist régime. ‘The style of Dr 
Hamilton, with his excellent descriptions 
of Eastern vegetation and jungle life, 
makes pleasant reading. Dr. Ferguson 
lacks his colleague's finesse; on the other 
hand, his book will appeal more to the 
reader who is prepared to sacrifice 
literary ability for war-time adventure 

4, 9 


A Life of 
Crocker 


The Embattled Philosopher. 
Denis Diderot. Lester G 
Neville Spearman, 25/- 

Facts and theories have accumulated 
since the last Life of Diderot appeared, 
the better part of a century ago. Now 
comes a biographer to use them, “to 
blow the dust off his subject,’’ and show 
us, as one American critic has explained, 
how “this fascinating figure wrote his 
major philosophical works, as well as a 
series of pornographic novels, in order to 
keep his mistress in style.” We may 
agree that Diderot's “love-life was 
human and varied.” That Diderot was 
also, quite simply, “the most brilliant 
thinker” of his century is a thesis which 
Dr. Crocker does not prove 

His book vacillates between the popular 
and the would-be academic: but despite 
the touching references to Diderot's 
younger brother, “Didier Jr.,"" the 
subject cannot be popularly treated; and 
academic readers may boggle at “ the 
bard Shakespeare" and wish for a full 
assesament of Diderot as a critic, an 
appreciation of his influence on “ Beau- 
delaire” and on Gautier (who is not even 
mentioned). Dr. Crocker struggles 
valiantly with such weighty matters as 
emergent evolution and purposive force ; 
but, to use a phrase he applies to Diderot, 
the net result is “enthusiastic involve 
ment.” 1. ® 

















AT THE PLAY 


La Dame aux Camélias 
(Epinsurcn Festiva) 
The Count of Clérambard 
(GARRICK) 
Julius Casar (Orv Vic) 
The Buccaneer (Lynic HAMMERSMITH) 


ESERVED for the last week, the 
lum of this year’s Edinburgh 
estival was obviously the visit of 

Epwice Feurctre and her company in 
La Dame aux Camélias. She is one of 
France's finest actresses, and although 
the play is shallow and riddled with 
devices and situations which have since 
become clichés (Dumas fils used the 
letter as shamelessly as some modern 
dramatists turn to the telephone), it has 
a simple dramatic strength and can still 
touch all but the most cynical. Provided, 
that is, they can dismiss the absurdities 
and be persuaded of the anguish 
and essential innocence of the golden- 
hearted courtesan, Marguerite Gautier. 
Mme. Frut_iére could persuade us of 
nearly anything, but on this occasion, no 
doubt with the dangers of the play in 
mind, she has chosen to pitch her per- 
formance so quietly that for the first two 
acts very little emotion comes through, 
except in her tortured outburst when 
Armand’s father demands that she should 
leave his son for good, But for her 
beautiful enunciation she would some- 
times be scarcely audible; in the exquisite 
poise and refinement of this Marguerite 
no clue remains to her profession, and 
even when she is dying of consumption 
she is almost too polite to cough. Ranted, 
the effect would be appalling; all the 
same, Mme. Feut_cére could safely have 
afforded a good deal more warmth. 
Between the earlier and the dying 
Marguerite there is not enough contrast, 
though the restraint of the acting makes 
the last scene extremely affecting. 
Audiences seeing this actress for the 


first time (she will be at the Duke of 
York’s for a fortnight when this article 
appears) cannot fail to be impressed by 
her delicacy and control, but will only 
be able to guess at her true range. From 
a decidedly uneven company three others 
stand out: Jacgurs Dacgmine, who 
conveys well the unsmiling ardour of 
Armand, Jacques Beriioz as Armand’s 
father, and Mapecemve CLervaNnne for 
her delightful sketch of the adoring old 
maidservant. 


In London, a young lady of much 
easier virtue, but no less good and kind, 
steals the limelight in another French 
piece, The Count of Clérambard, trans- 
lated by Norman Denny from Marcer 
Aymgé, Where Dumas and Mme. 
Fevurrtre have been conspicuously 
tactful, Aymé believes in shock tactics, 
in being as harsh and blunt as possible. 
It is not easy to describe this play, which 
is a farce, shot with fantasy and religion; 
which mixes St. Francis with prostitution ; 
and which manages perversely to extract 
a certain innocent charm from a plot in 
the most execrable taste. ‘To imagine 
that these odd elements were better fused 
in Paris, where the play was a great 
success, is not to discredit an English 
company but to point out that the French 
can handle an idiom so wholly theirs more 
lightly than we hope to do. To them the 
author's anti-clericalism would have been 
in his favour. At the Garrick solemnity 
is allowed to creep into the acting, and 
for all its occasional brilliance The Count 
of Clérambard is neither funny enough 
nor sufficiently interesting to justify its 
excesses. 

With authority, but rather stiffly, 
Ciive Brook plays a tyrannical dog- 
strangling count on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, who sees a vision of St. Francis 
and expresses a new mania for humility 
by engaging his neurotic son to the 
village floozy. Even so drastic a step 


Comte Heetor de Clérambard—Cvive Brook 


Poppy 








Mat Zerrertinc 
Vicomte Octave de Clérambard 


Atec McCowen 
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leaves the repressions of this singularly 
unattractive youth unabated, for he then 
rapes a visitor, in a caravan, on-stage. 
M. Aye is by no means out to pamper 
us. The count’s wife, with whom 
Vacerte TAyLor is only at home in a 
very British way, and his mother-in-law, 
taken with refreshing acid by HeE.en 
Haye, are excusably at sea in a spring 
tide of unconventional _ revivalism 
Sharply, often cruelly, comic situations 
dissolve in pious aspiration; at times 
Billy Graham holding a meeting in a 
brothel would not be more embarrassing 
In the end everyone except the curé sees 
a terrific vision, and goes off wide-eyed 
in the caravan to preach the gospel. 
Which gospel, it is hard to say; I found 
myself on the side of the curé, a practical 
man who resented the vagueness of 
amateur competition. As done here the 
play is a slightly pretentious muddle, 
saved partially by Ma! Zerrer.inc as 
the prostitute, whom she makes a 
dynamic and touching little animal, and 
by Atec McCowen’s ripely unpleasant 
study of the boy. 


The Op V-c’s Julius Ceasar, which | 
saw at Edinburgh, is considerably 
improved on its own stage, where th« 
exit into the orchestra pit relieves some 
of the strain of playing nearly all the 
action on a staircase. It is still an extra- 
ordinarily dark production, hinting that 
the sun never shines in Rome, but its 
vigour and care for character make an 
honest impression. Pau Rocers’ 
civilized Brutus is balanced by a Cassius, 
ably done by RicHarp Worpswortn, 
who suggests an intriguing priest rather 
than a soldier. Jack Gwitiim’'s Casca 
and Wenpy Hi ver’s Portia are both 
good, but the evening’s peak is JouHn 
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Nevi..e’s subtle and splendidly spoken 
Antony, a performance confirming one’s 
early belief that here is a high talent. 


The Buccaneer is another musical play 
by Sanpy Wiison, who wrote The 
Boy Friend. In the newly fashionable 
vein of satirical simplicity it describes 
the adventures of an Edwardian boys’ 
magazine, founded on the ideal of muscular 
purity, in danger of being bought by a 
high-pressure American, and rescued by 
a highbrow schoolboy, whose wealthy 
mother buys it as a toy and who turns 
it successfully to anti-adult propaganda. 
The story is thin, and slides towards the 
end, but on the way there are many 
compensations. Mr. WILson’s lyrics 
are amusingly pointed, and his tunes 
lively. WILLIAM CHAPPELL’s production 
is full of ingenuity. By a happy stroke of 
casting, KENNETH WILLIAMS, whose 
eccentric Dauphin will be remembered 
in last year’s revival of Saint Joan, 
plays the boy, with a querulous super- 
iority that never falters. TuHetma Rupy’s 
rich, wriggling widow says almost every- 
thing about moronic femininity, and 
Betry Warren and Exvtor MAKEHAM 
are charming representatives of the old 
school. Several others should be praised. 
This new model may have its limitations, 
but The Buccaneer is far wittier than 
most of the great rumbling musicals. 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
Much Ado About Nothing (Palace 
27/7/55), a superb production. The 
Water Gipsies (Winter Garden—7/9/55), 
a charming British musical. Salad Days 
(Vaudeville—-18/8/54), still crisp after a 
year’s run. Eric Krown 


AT THE PICTURES 
Geordie—Lady and the Tramp 


LTHOUGH the transition from one 
to the other is managed with great 
smoothness and ingenuity, the film 

of Geordie (Director: Frank LAunper) 
inevitably falls into two parts. Two 
different parts: different in mood and 
feeling as well as in scene and (mostly) in 
cast. To be sure, it is part of the point of 
the story that this should be clear: the 
burly young Highland gamekeeper who 
goes to Melbourne to throw the hammer 
for England (no, Britain) in the Olympic 
Games is unhappy precisely because he 
pines for the sights and sounds and 
atmosphere of his home. Nevertheless 
this dichotomy does secm to be a 
weakness in the film that probably (I 
never read it) Davin WaALkKer's novel 
was able to avoid. 

The weakness however is not of 
radical importance, and as a whole this 
is an enjoyable film, well done. In the 
first part Geordie is a tiny boy, craving 
to be bigger: admirably responsive to 
direction, Pau. YounGc makes him a 
most appealing character with whose 








aspirations we can thoroughly sym- 
pathize. He takes a physical-culture 
correspondence course in secret, and 
grows up (and the transition as I say is 
ingeniously done, with a sequence in 
which the rapidly expanding Geordie 
himself is always out of the picture) to 
be very large and muscular indeed. 
When we see him again he is Bi 
Travers, who has the size to make his 
feats of strength credible and the acting 
competence to make him a convincing 
personality. 

The story is extremely simple in 
essentials ; it is just a question of showing 
Geordie happy at home, unhappy away, 
and happily home again with a slight 
matter of a misunderstanding to clear up 
with his girl. (This is quite artificial, 
simply depending on a radio com- 
mentator'’s report that he has embraced 
another woman in front of the Olympic 
crowds; we know very well that it won't 
take a moment to put right, but that is 
all the denouement there is.) What 
makes the film pleasing is the detail, the 
decoration with small amusing incident 
and minor characters. ALASTAIR SIM as 
the Laird is of course a natural, but 
there were many others | liked, including 
Brian Reece and RayMonD HUNTLEY as 
a pair of Mand Olympic Selectors and 
Francis pe Wo.rr as Mr. Samson, the 
proud director of the correspondence 
course. 


Three “directors” are named for 
Wa rt Disney's “ first full-length cartoon 
in CinemaScope,” Lady and the Tramp, 
but | won't name them: partly because, 
though I'm ignorant about precisely 
what influence the director of a cartoon 
film can exert, it seems pretty clear that 
he cannot work in the same way as what 
is usually understood by a film director, 
and partly because it is obvious that 
these three directors have concentrated 
as hard as they could on carrying out the 
exact wishes of Mr. Disney. ‘This story 
of a world of dogs, or the world—of 1910 
—as seen by dogs, has all the well-known 
Disney qualities, including the melting 
sentimentality about mothers and babies 
(cue—or coo—for lullaby) and the 
calculated passages of twittering-birdie 
‘charm,’ which is here once or twice 
laid on with what amounts to a steam- 
shovel. 

Yes, parts of the thing are regrettable; 
but the other Disney qualities of fun, 
inventiveness and sharp observation are 
equally well represented, and there are 
plenty of good bits. To make different 
kinds of dog speak and behave as different 
national types is an idea obvious enough, 
but it is carried out with great comic 
effect, and it took some doing; and the 
principals (Lady, the sheltered beauty of 
aspaniel, and the Tramp, the irrepressible 
mongrel adventurer who knows all the 
answers) are characterized cleverly in 
voice as well as line and movement. 
One odd point is that though one might 
have expected the designing for the wide 
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screen to be noticeable, I realized at the 
end that I had quite failed to remember 
that the piece was in CinemaScope at 
all. ‘That means the story was enthralling, 


I suppose—though it's hard to believ: 
* * * . . 
Survey 


(Dates im brackets refer to Punch review 

Another new arrival is the long- 
awaited Martin Luther, will find 
most of its public among people who feel 
deeply one way or the other about its 
subject; as a film, it did not strike me as 
very interesting. One of the 
enjoyable recent ones is French-Cancan 
(7/9/55); and Rififi (13/7/55) is atill 
available. 

Releases include Footsteps in the Fog 
(31/8/55), effective melodrama, and We ‘re 
No Angels (24/8/55), unsatisfactory but 
entertaining. Ricwanp MAcerr 
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ON THE AIR 
Let Them Eat Coke 


T is rumoured that certain 

Tory back-benchers— 

possibly those who are 
never invited to cash in on 
“Town Forum,” “In the 
News” and similar politico- 
comic discussions-—are launch - 
ing a campaign in favour of 
commercial radio, steam radio. 
They want to extend the boon 
of competition, shortly to 
tranefigure television, to the 
field of sound radio; they 
want to make the B.B.C. buck 
up its ideas, provide industry 
with more and cheaper outlets 
for advertising, and, perhaps, 
assuage our current economic 
turbulence with yet another 
anodyne, 

The idea is of course per- 
fectly logical. There is no 
earthly reason why entertainment in 
sound and vision should be sponsored 
and competitive while entertainment in 
sound only remains a public monopoly. 
With commercial TV we are taking a 
leap in the dark, refusing the easy 
gradient of apprenticeship in sound 
radio, and stretching our resources to the 
last gusset. If the I.T.A. is successful 
there will inevitably be widespread 
demands for an extension of the com- 
mercial principle and an Independent 
Radio Authority. Let them eat cake, and 
it they like it, try them with bread. 

Would advertisers welcome com- 
meéreial radio? It would certainly give 
them a cheap platform, and it would 
probably help to cut the high costs of 
television commercials; but the imme- 
diate future of sound radio is so doubtful 
that any business-man would think 
twice before investing in it. ‘Television 
is hogging the ether, and this autumn 
and winter will prove the master in 
millions of drawing-rooms. It is no 
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longer fashionable not to have TV: the 
upper working-class (the moneyed class) 
now sets the pace in matters of enter- 
tainment and gadgetry, and the middle 
class. is capitulating, pushing up its 
surrender signals in the shape of antennz. 

But steam radio is still dealing in too 
many lines of goods, and its production 
schedule is handicapped by short runs 
and a multiplicity of designs. Its 
organization is ramshackle. ~ Initiative 
and talent are swamped by mediocrity. 
To compete effectively with television, 
sound radio will have to offer programmes 
of first-rate quality and wide appeal, 
and, what is more, offer them in a steady 
stream rather than as isolated droplets. 
This means rationalization, perhaps 
standardization. It means concentrating 
production on a narrower range of 
programmes, weeding out misfit per- 
sonnel, and performers, and paying very 
good salaries to men and women of 
exceptional skill. 

I am afraid that the dear old Third has 








You must pull your socks up.” 
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had its day, I doubt whether 
the regional programmes can 
survive in their present form, 
and I know (the figures don’t 
lie) that the abolition of the 
overseas services would dis- 
appoint only a handful of 
people overseas—fewer in 
some areas than the technicians, 
producers and performers 
responsible for the pro- 
grammes. The Third Pro- 
gramme has been running for 
almost a decade. When it was 
launched I rejoiced to think 
that British radio would lead 
the world towards the broad 
sunlit uplands of culture, that 
the discerning, discriminating 
few would soon become the 
enlightened masses. But the 
Third has failed. It has sur- 
vived so long only by feeding 
esoterica to the initiated, and 
it has ruined its chances of 
recruiting new customers from the Home 
Service by becoming a joke. It is hope- 
lessly uneconomic. It corners, unprofit- 
ably, a considerable amount of real talent. 
Worse still, it now creates a climate of 
cultural apartheid. Devotees of the 
Third are well able to look after them- 
selves: they have their common-rooms, 
their books and specialized magazines. 
Regional broadcasting is valuable 
when it is genuinely regional. It is futile 
when, for reasons of regional pride or 
prestige, it tries to compete with the 
major services in matters of entertain- 
ment (music and variety) and national 
discussion. It already deals satisfactorily 
with local weather and sport and might 
well handle council debates, local police 
court news and industrial intelligence. 
We are a tight little island, a homo- 
geneous people without very strong 
regional predilections, and to cater foi 
unimportant aspects of local character is 
a luxury that British broadcasting cannot 
now afford. Bernarp HoLLowoop 
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Problems of space aren’t always interstellar! 


Take the case of a light industry that is going 
ahead—and running out of storage space. 
Before discussion turns to such drastic 
remedies as building a new store or shifting 
the whole concern to a new site, it is worth 
taking another look at the seat of the trouble. 
That gap between the top layer of stacked goods 
and the roof above . . . there is the extra space. 
Too high to be reached? Not by a fork truck! 


Don’t be tooquick to decidethatanelectric o£ 


fork truck costs more than the job justifies, A 
truck like that can do more than stack goods 
to roof level. It can and will do every normal 


handling job throughout the works. Every job 
of lifting and shifting, from unloading material 
to loading the finished product into the out- 
going lorries. And remember, it’s a battery truck, 
the simplest of all trucks to use and maintain, 
and the only typethat can safely operate where 
contaminating exhaust fumes are taboo. 
A light electric fork truck can give you the 
space you need and spread the benefits of 
quick, cheap mechanical handling right 
through the works. And its ‘fuel’ cost, in 
terms of electric current consumed, will be 


from \d. an hour. 


* 
Exide-lronclad BATTERIES~—. product of Chloride Batteries Limited 


*® The Company's Battery Traction Advisory Staff is 
always ready to discuss any aspect of electric traction 


vé4 


CHLORIDE BATTERIES LTD - EXIDE WORKS, CLIFTON JUNCTION, SWINTON, MANCHESTER Tel. SWINTON 201! 


And a LONDON, Eiger 7991 = BRISTOL 2246! 





BIRMINGHAM, Central 1076 


LEEDS 2208 GLASGOW, Bridgeton 1714 


BELFAST 2795) 
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Always tired? 
Your Nerves 


may be the cause 






OZ Cross-section through 
Y spinal cord (showing the 
symmetry of arrangement). 


Everyone feels tired sometimes. But to suffer 
continuously from a lack of energy and general lassitude 
can well mean that your nerves are the trouble. 


How Sanatogen helps you 


Upon the growth and activity of your nerve cells 
depends the efficient functioning of your nervous 
system. If these cells do not receive enough 
protein and phosphorus they “starve”. Sanatogen 
replenishes these cells with large amounts 
of concentrated protein, together with essential 
phosphorus. By this vigorous tonic action 
Sanatogen promotes normal cell growth, overcomes 
stress and strain and restores nervous energy. 


Medically recommended 
Sanatogen is fully recommended by the medical 
profession and widely used by doctors here and abroad. 
No other preparation gives you what Sanatogen contains, 
and clinical trials under medical supervision have 
shown that Sanatogen makes an extraordinary difference 
to one’s health, You must try Sanatogen yourself. 


For all forms of “nerves” 


“Nerves” may take many forms—sleeplessness, 
depression, excessive worrying, irritability, 
lack of energy, continual tiredness, 
“run down” conditions, even indigestion. 
By building up your nervous strength 
Sanatogen helps you back to full health, 


From 6/11, Beonomical family-size jar available. 


Sanatogen 


THE PROTEIN NERVE TONIC 








The word ‘Sanatogen’ is a registered trade mark of G 
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The Case of Melolontha melolontha... 


In Northern and Central France the larva of the common cockchafer (M. melolontha), 
Long-lasting, non-tainting aldrin is the most ffectwe of all 


has always been regarded as one of the most serious pests of growing crops. French 
. . insecticides for use in the soil, Because of its great stability 


farmers christened it ‘ Agricultural pest No. 1 
‘White grubs’ live 3 years in the soil and do an enormous amount of damage to 


it ts tdeal for compounding wath fertilicers Aldvin'’s wader 
range includes many pests previously diffeuli to * get at’ 


economanally 


many crops, especially to sugar bect, mangolds and potatoes. Losses amounting to 


10,000 million francs a year were normal . . . but that was before the arrival of aldrin. Another recently developed Shell insecticide is dieldvix 
Aldrin, a soil insecticide developed by Shell, has completely changed the picture. possessing exceptional persistence. On foliage, dieldrin 
Its use on sugar beet, one of the worst attacked crops, has often doubled the yield of controls a very wide range of weevils, beetles, flies and other 

crop-eating pests. Tt is also extensively wed as @ residual 


sugar in cases of severe white grub infestation. Today non-tainting aldrin is widely 
spray against disease-carrying insects 


ecognised as a completely effective control and French farmers use it as part of 
seSny I y . I Have you a stubborn pest problem to deal with ? 


their seasonal routine. 2-3 lbs. of aldrin per acre wipe out white grubs. 


aldrin 


‘ , : f » r — 
aldrin and dieldrin are | SHELL) insecticides for world-wide use 






For further information apply to your Shell Company Issued by The Shell Petroleum Company Limited, London, F..C.4, England 
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IMPERATOR CAESAR AUGUSTUS 
The first Augustus, born in B.C.63, was 

the re-organiser of the Roman Imperial system. 
The drawing is after the bust of Augustus as a 
young man, in the British Museum Pa 
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pattern emerges of far greater Toe, 6 


’ ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD 
functional value than a Aylesford Mills, Tovil Mills and Bridge Mills, Maidstone 


THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD . EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD 

- THE SUN PAPER MILL CO. LTD | 
mere sum of its parts. MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD . BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD | 
THE MEDWAY CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD | 

THE THOMPSON 4 NORRIS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD 

THE NATIONAL CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD 
POWELL LANE MANUFACTURING CO. LTD 
REED FLONO LTD ° REED PAPER HYGIENE LTD 
Ff. BR. PREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD . REED PAPER SALES LTD 


Head Office: 103 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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. “aa ’ 
Grannie says, “Good light's so cheery, Makers of the famous 83 Quality Socks, with red tops, since 1895 


Do get Osram always, dearie” 


e r 

Kuitwear 
Two Steeples ‘Fernia’ collection of 
knitwear, a variety of attractive gar- 
ments, is made in one quality of pure 
wool yarn, and that, incidentally, the 
best. Socks, Golf Hose, Pullovers, 
— and Waistcoats in a range 
of colours for particular men and 


rendered shrink-resisting. 


Socks from 9/lid. per pair 
Pullovers, sleeves 63/- 
From all hosiers 


Two S$ teeples 


A &> product The General Electric Co. Ltd. 


Makers of the famous Osram 











. . a secret that gives “* Black & White” 
its incomparable character, smoothness and 
flavour. Have Scotch at its very best 


by calling for “* Black & White.” 


seecrae nen 
mont O18 sco . 
; / se" = 

ice abl er att 


¥ 
nome wr ” 


moo” 
nor — 
— —- paoor 


‘BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 














Must your 
new trousers 
live in 
the past? 


Make no mistake, you're 
behind the times if you 
don’t have a ‘Lightning’ 
zip front on your new 
pair of trousers. Men in 
step with the times 
insist on a ‘Lightning’ 
zip front because it’s so 
neat, 80 smooth .. . 80 
reliable! Make sure your 
next pair of trousers has 
a ‘Lightning’ zip front. 
You'll appreciate its 


—------ ++ - 
eS aL ee SE NS eA 


practical advantages. 


Tie 








LUAIGATINING 
the reliable zip 


LIGUTNING FASTENERS LTD.. 
BIRMINGHAM 


(A subsidiary company of 


Imperial Chemical Industries Lid.) LP. 


A Brilliant success 


A good head is never unruly but 
even the best hair needs the bril- 
liant touch of Cussons Imperial 
Leather Brilliantine. It is a luxury 
that flatters even the finest head 
of hair. 






Cassons 


IMPERIAL (6) LEATHER 


Brilliantine 


Liquid 2/6 and 1/9 Solid 2/- 
FROM ALL GOOD SHOPS 
CUSSONS OF 84 BROOK ST, GROSVENOR SQ, LONDON WI 










Nature’s Masterpieces 


can be 
instantly 






recognised — 


—so can P | iN . 
HARRIS TWEED 


A masterpiece of Man and Nature 


THIS IS HOW > 


Look for the Harris Tweed Trade Mark. 
It is approved by the Board of Trade as 
a Certification Mark, and guarantees 
that the tweed to which it is applied 
is made from virgin Scottish wool, spun, 
dyed, handwoven and finished in the 
Outer Hebrides. No other tweed is en- 
titled to bear this Mark. 


Od 


ee, 


HARRIS TWEED 


ie 


LOOK FOR THIS MARK ON THE CLOTH 
LOOK FOR THIS LABEL ON THE 
GARMENT 


Issued by 
THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LIMITED 





HavtisTweed 
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SENOR 





Spanish Orange 


juice. 


ask for... 





and you'll get — the Best! 








For REMOVALS & STORAGE 
CALL IN THE SPECIALISTS 


HOULTS wn. 


Regular Removals Every where 
LONDON OFFICE: The Depositories 
Chase Road, Southgate, N.14 
Tel.: Palmers Green 1167-4 


Also at NEWCASTLE CARLISLE. GLASGOW 
PLAS CTE A we At 




































Comfort... 
Convenience 

When one con- 

siders the cal- eT 
culated comfort S 

of this light, 


strong, easy-to- 
handle wheel 


chair, it is Ke 

surprising — ee 

to learn that, when not in Ask for 
c 

use, it folds away into such “wo 


a very small space. 


OF: Fai) Zt 


FURNITURE 
Makers of fine iewalidfurniture for over |00 years 


lower es 


(Late GT. PORTLAND ST.) 
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“Beauty, FirmneB and Convenience 


are the principles” 


IF ARCHITECTURAL VALUES CHANGE with the centuries, architectural 
principles don’t. Some of the basic concepts of Wren are curiously 
applicable to modern office blocks, factories and other large buildings 
constructed with Wallspan outer walls. 

Employing new materials, Wallspan brings a happy atmosphere of 

light and air into workplaces and schools, It also gives rare beauty and 
colour to facades, as well as fantastic speed in their construction. 
What Wallspan is. The weight of a modern building is borne entirely by 
the structural frame: the outer walls are simply protective and decora- 
tive. Wallspan is a grid of aluminium alloy, which is bolted to the 
weight-carrying frame. Into it go windows and doors. 
Wallspan Beauty. The Wallspan grid is completed with any of a vast 
range of beautiful panellings faced in glass, stone, metal or other 
material—giving your architect striking opportunity for freshness and 
colour in design—giving you a building to be proud of. 





a 
a 
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Wallspan Firmness. Walispan walls lose nothing in strength or dura- 
bility by being light and bright. A Wallspan wall is as durable, stable 
and weatherproof as walls of traditional materials. It offers, in fact, 
more—not less—internal protection, since you can have panelling 
which gives up to 50 per cent. better insulation against cold—or heat 
than cavity brick walls. 


Walispan Convenience. Wallspan affords altogether new standards of 
convenience. The grid members are so light that one man can handle 
them. So simple to erect that multi-story walls go up in days, So 
sensible that no painting or pointing-up is ever needed. Your window 
cleaners can keep Wallspan walls clean. 

Finally, owing to its slim section, Wallspan can give you extra rentable 


floor space round every floor of a completed building whose human 
occupants enjoy a wonderful sense of airiness and freedom 

Why not have a word with your architect about the possibilities 
of Wallspan for any new buildings you may have in mind! 


CURTAIN WALLING 


WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS | RELIANCE WORKS: CHESTER 


You'll be using your building sooner— much sooner—if it has Wallspan Walls! 















7% 


SECURITY AND MORE 


interest 
on shares 
increased to 


3/ 
INCOME TAX PAID 
BY THE SOCIETY 


EQUIVALENT TO £5: 4: 4% 
ON AN INVESTMENT TAXED 
AT STANDARD RATE 
Shares cannot depreciate in value. No 
charges to pay on investment or with- 


drawal, Interest accrues from day 
of investment. Write or telephone : 


City Prudential 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


ASSETS EXCEED £8,000,000 

17 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.! 
TELEPHONE : CITY B25 
131/132 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.! 
TELEPHONE | MAYFAIR 9581, 

PELPAST « BIRMINGHAM © BRADFORD © BRIGHTON 
LOGOS © LIVERPOOL © MANCHESTER © READING 

SWANSEA « WEMBLEY © WORTHING 











JEREZ 
CREAM 


Choicest Old 
Oloroso 


SHERRY 


Rich and Luscious 
with the outstanding 
wality and flavour 
t only AGL, EX- 
PERT SELECTION 
and BLENDING in 
JEREZ (Spam) can 
produce 






















€ 
Sumrie.. of course 


e 
UMC - 


GOLDEN GRAD* 





Feel the quality of the lustrous cloths; see the evidence of 
tailoring merit in hand-stitched edges and buttonholes; think 
of all the unseen details which help to make “ Golden Grade” 
outstanding. You will then realise why “Golden Grade” is 
the first choice of well-dressed men. Almost any figure can be 
fitted instantly from a range of over 100 different sizes. Buying 
“Golden Grade” is not an expense, it’s an investment. 

From 23 gns. 


Sumrie Clothes are good — really good 


Should you experience any difficulty in obtaining Sumrie Clothes please write to: 
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Vent-Axia 
for Better Air 
Conditions 





Simplest 
form of controlled a 


— 


ventilation +- 


VENT-AXIA LTD. 9 VICTORIA ST., S.w.1. 
ABBey 6441 (7 lines) AND AT GLASGOW, 
MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, 
LEEDS, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


THE WEBLEY M. Ili AIR RIFLE 
No lheence required to purchase 


Rats and simi‘ar 
vermin can be destroyed 


by this extremely accurate and power- 
tul Air Rifle. ideal for Terget Practice. 
Write for descriptive folder 

WESLEY & SCOTT LTO, , 174 WEAMAN STREET, BIRMINGHAM, « 


“MELANYL” 
THE MARKING INK 


MARKS LINEN 


INDELIBLY 


RENTOKIL 






































identification of 


Free advice and 
insects from: 
RENTOKIL WOODWORM & ORY ROT CENTRE (P), 
23, BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1. 





Cc. & M. SUMRIE LTD., (DEPT. P4), SUMRIE HOUSE, LEEDS, 9, 


Tet. LANgham 5455 
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BP KEEPS THE WHEELS TURNING 


WHENEVER metal moves against metal, oil is 
vital: lubricating oil in many grades and varieties. 
Oil for axles and springs, gear boxes and engines. 
For the delicate mechanism of a watch and the 
massive bulk of a 150-ton railway engine. 








BP helps to keep the wheels turning in Britain 
and across the world, by processing in many of 
its refineries a wide range of lubricants to meet 
the needs of industry, transport and an ever 
increasing number of private motorists. 


The BP Shield is the symbol of the world-wide organisation of 


) fj The British Petroleum Company Limited 


whose products include BP Energol Lubricants, BP Energrease and BP Special Energol ' Visco-static ' Motor Oi! 














XXII 
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ROSS. Ss Indian Tontc Vater 


“This we prescribe though no physician ” 
—Richard II., a. 1, s. 1 








por sterling quality 
~— Scottish Widows 


of course. 


THE HALL MARK OF 
STERLING QUALITY IN 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS’ FUND 


Head Office: 
9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 
London Offices : 
28 Cornhill, E.C.3. 17 Waterloo Place, $.W.1 

























A new gin for that extra special occasion 


Aha. Day 


Here is a gin that is as different 

from an ordinary gin as Champagne 

is from an ordinary sparkling wine. 
Try-it neat and see. Roll it round 

your tongue and savour its fine flavour, 
its velvet mellowness. Or try it in 

your favourite cocktail. 


BURROUGH’S 


You pay a little more for this 
De Luxe gin, but you get immeasur- 
ably greater pleasure. Ask your Wine 
Merchant. Price ~ 34/9 a bottle 





4AMRF SURROUGH LED,, BOTTOS ROAD, LONDON, 6 8.15 OISTULLERS OF DIBTI NOTION 11808 Late 





; RATTRAY’S 
7 RESERVE 
TOBACCO 


is a never-failing source of 
satisfaction to many who 
smoke much. In it, by 
craftsmen whose judgment 
and skill have been handed 
down through generations, 
selected American leaf is 
subtly blended with rare 
Orientals. With its rich 
complexity of fragrance, 7 
Reserve is almost infinitely 
responsive to the mood of 
the moment. In action or 
relaxation as a spur to 
creative thought or an 
accompaniment to reverie, 
it matches the changing 
humour of the most 
exacting smoker. 


A customer writes from Hampton- 
on-Thames . 

“I have pleasure to inform you that 
7 Reserve is better ge anal 
brand | have smoked 


To be obtained 
ONLY from: 
CHARLES 
RATTRAY 
Tobacco Biender 

PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Price @0/- per Ib, Post Paid Send 20/4 
for sample quarter-ib. tin. 








aluxury you can afford 


Toe Fotose Woo cumeay peliter in peat In the Hotel 


grounds will find eve: 
comfortable relenation at NO add 





for sport or 
rge—backed 


isine and | : j 
. -— is'nt the aS children too—who cannot see... 
Palace—the finest hotel on the English coast 


PALACE HOTEL © 





sending a donation or by remem- 
bering in your will the 


TORQUAY 


Through expresses from 
London, the Midlands and 
Write for full 


Yat B11 








Seeing hands need helping hands. . . 


There are thousands of persons in London— 
THEY 
ARE BLIND. But they can be helped along 
the road to independence and self-reliant 
happiness by education, vocational training, 
and other aids. You can help by 










Greater London Fund for the Blind 


Registered in accordance with the National Assistance Act, 1948 
Patron: H.M. Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother. 
(Dept. P)., 2, WYNDHAM PLACE, LONDON, W.!. 


Tel. PADdington 1677 
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S-h-u-s-h, he can take things easy in his Grandees 
slacks, they’re just made to relax in! Cut from fine 
worsteds, gaberdines and corduroys, they keep their 
‘hang’ and shape for years. They also keep your 
shirt where it belongs with a cunningly woven 
rubber waistband, Choose your Grandees 
from a variety of shades—with or without 
matching belt—and give yourself 

a real leg-up in looks! 















PRICES RANGE FROM 3 GNS. TO 4. GNS, 
FROM ALL GOOD MEN'S SHOPS 








Slacks for men 


—guaranteed by GOR-RAY 


GRANDEES LIMITED NEW BOND STREET LONDON w.i 


Handsome hair 


when you check Dry Scalp 


It’s goodbye to good grooming when you suffer from Dry 
Scalp. 

Check Dry Scalp by stimulating the flow of natural scalp 
oils with just a few drops of ‘Vaseline’ Brand Hair Tonic, 
massaged gently into the scalp for 














GREEN PARK HOTEL 
37, Half Moon Street, Piccadilly, 
LONDON, W.1. Mayfair 7522 


200 luxury bedrooms, all with radio, T.V., 
telephone, central heating and H & C. 
Exceptional food, courteous service, and 
the most attractive cocktail bar in Mayfair. 














QUEEN ANNE 


Scotch Wuisky 


HILL THOMSON & CO.LTOD 


EDINBURGH Est. 1793 


By Appointment 
To Her Majesty the Queen 
Suppliers of Scotch Whisky 











twenty seconds daily. This easy treat- 
ment will soon give your hair that 
natural, healthy, well-groomed look. 

There's no spirit or other drying 
ingredient in this blend of pure 
natural oils. That's why ‘Vaseline’ 
Hair Tonic can check Dry Scalp and 
really groom your hair at the same 
time. Buy a bottle today —it costs 
only 2/6, or 3/9 for double the 
quantity. 


> 
A simple twenty-second 


| massage with just 
| ae of * Vaseline 
| Hair Tonic and see the | | 


difference ' 












——— 


Vaseliné HAIR TONIC 





The dressing that checks Dry Scalp 


Vaseline’ ithe regietered trade mark of the Chesebrough Mfg. Co. Ltd. Clee 16 








This 24” Rotary Motor / 


Scythe, opersied by 4 
stroke engine, works 







fast and efficiently 
Available with the 
followin attach 
ments 


senerator / 
for working 
hedge trimmer, / 


P and 
Spray 
“Leafeta 
for 

ing 

leaves. 


SPELLBROOK 
Specialists in Modern Methods of Grass Cutting 
17 Spelibrook Lane, Bishop's Stortford, Herts 


HAYTERS of 











STOMACH 
TROUBLE ? 
lake my aduiwe. 


“TI meet so many people who are 


take it myself when I have indiges- 
tion, ‘Milk of Magnesia’ ion’t just 
an antacid, it’s a mild laxative as 
well, so it correets acidity and keeps 
the system happy at the same time, 
It's so gentle, too—it'’s ideal for 
Baby's * windigestion’.” 


4 on, size 1/10—-12 os. size 3/8 


“MILK of 


MAGNESIA’ 


The lnsuor told Sudipuotion 











WOVEN NAME TAPES 
CASH'S OF COVENTRY 






















| contain no glass or wire 
am ever so safe and soft and 
cuddly My face is printed 
rayon. My waistcoat is velver, 
and you'll love my tartan trews 
tam one of the many— 

Wendy Boston, 


Wen 
for Sr 
 sOrlT TOYS 




















Write for your 
free booklet on 
toy selection to 




















Bon Voyage ... Birthdays... . 
Get Well Messages . . 
Congratulations ... whatever the 
occasion, flowers can express your 
sentiments more eloquently 
than any other gift. And 
it is so easy to have 
fresh, untravelled 
flowers delivered 
whenever and where- 
ever you wish at 
home or abroad, via 
members of Interflora. 


The World Wide FLOWER RELAY SERVICE 
Over 2,000 Florist members at your Service in Great Britain alone 


A perfect gift to the most critical palate, 
is an exceptionally fine sherry, both pale and 
beautifully dry. Specially selected at Jerez, this proud 
product of Spain is available in a trial pack of two 
bottles at 42/7d; subsequent supplies at £12 
per dozen bottles. Your orders will have 


Pintail “© 


SHERRY 





* Sheer detight 


Pintail 








MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND 
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He stoops to trouble 
every other day 


Smart men wear Paton's Classic Laces. 
Made from the finest cotton, they last 
Jonger, look amarter, and stay firmly 
tied all day. In future ask for the 
world's most reliable Laces. 


PATON 'S 
(Classic Laces 


WM. PATON LTD. JOHNSTONE, SCOTLAND 











qe 3 ¥ 








gli balanced Niquey, 
Indispensable in 


® Cocktails & Fruit Salads & —_ ok 
































Kstablished 1800 | 





Makea 
meal of it 







INDIAN 
MANGO S 
CHUTNEY Sie 


At att geod Grocers 
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Drawing from life of a 
young woman who shares 
her husband's tastes, special- 
ly commissioned by the 
House of Whitbread from 


RT Cowern - 


“Among the things I don’t 
quarrel with my husband about 
is the beer he insists on 
—I know what we're getting 

when we drink 


WHITBREAD; 


the superb Pale Ale 














Granola 


The finest of all Digestive Biscuits 


Macfarlane 



























Today is Velvet's 
background 


Always in harmony with its surroundings, 


velvet blends so perfectly with other 


materials and with every sort of furniture, 


sharing with them its own rich beauty 
By day, by night, amy time, in any room, 
velvet gives a sense of peace and security. 


Listers velvets are washable, long wearing, 


and creases quickly vanish. Perfectly in 
tune with today’s trend towards practical 


elegance. In over 90 lovely shades, 


distexs 


LISTER & COMPANY LimireD 





MANNINGHAM MILLS, BRADFORD, YORuRsHINE 
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The 
DARLINGTON 


GROUP 
ak work hove 


One way or another, the companies in the Darlington Group 

supply indispensable goods and services to British Industry. 
Each is an independent company, expert in its own field, but when 
you buy the services of one, the materials and know-how of the 
others are automatically at your disposal. All over Great Britain 
you will find the Darlington Companies quietly at work, helping 
this country’s industry to ever greater efficiency. 


temperature yw gy EB 

The Darlington Insulation Co. 
engenmeenmioen, 96 Gs. North Rd. Moment 
&. T. Tayler & Led. Sheet metal 
Kingsway, 7 ola Vi Trading Estate, Gateshead. 


~_y — controllers for combustion and 


industrial control. pton. Tel. Hythe 2231 
British Refrasit Co. Led. go Manufacturers of Refrasil Tighe extra- 
ty Durham. 
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Smart 
seamless 


cap 


Patents Pending 
Registered Des, No. 8p4g7t 


i a | 
by | CARRICK 


A day out of doors ? a 


Then take along your Carricap, Hiking or biking, it’s yust the thing 
to keep the sun-or your hair—out of your eyes. It's a cap 

with style to it, too, well made and made to go places. Carricap- 

in nineteen colours including Moss Green, Camel, Medium Grey, 
Havana, Navy and the newest shade, Parchment —costs only 10/6. 
Buy it at leading men’s stores and outfitters throughout the country. 


Est, 1790 











William Carrick and Sons Limited, Norfolk Street, Carlisle, England. 





LE COURRIER DU COEUR 


ANSWER TO CORRESPONDENT 


Vous avez raison, Mile. X. 


You ARE 


we wc MISS x. 


Ce jeune homme 


THAT SHY sth ais MAN 


timide qui vous 


WHO 


a a peel de la lune et qui 


SPOKE THE MOON AND 


vous a offert votre premier 


GAVE YoU YOUR FIRST 


verre de Dubonnet a posé 


GLASS OF DUBONNET HAS REACHED 


un jalon dans Sa vie. 


A MILESTONE HIS LIFE. 


Et vous de méme! 


SO INDEED HAVE you! 


Seve ¢ you tried Dubonnet as « long drink? Here's bow: Pour a man- 

ized measure of Dubonnet into a man-sized glace. Top up with soda and 
rane in a slice of lemon, Add ice if available. Swallow. Delicious! Refill. 
Swallow. Etcetera. 


DUBONNET cw wr ne 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: L. ROSE & CO. LTD., 87. ALBANS, HERTS 
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Freddie Mills finds easy shaving 
for a tough chin 





ec . ° 
Yes, it’s amazingly smooth 


this ‘Philishave’ Rotary Action’’, 


agrees Jack Train 


“ Shaving that chin of yours stretching the skin while the 
the old way must have been a blades rotate. Anyhow, I know it 
bit grim, Freddic—especially means the hairs are shaved 


as you’ve got such a dark hair.”” actually at skin-level.”’ 


“Sheer murder. But, boy, 
a ‘Philishave’ 
makes! Reckon a dry shaver that 
sort of beard 
ith anything. Pretty 


what a difference 


only one world 


ith my and we've got it 


can cope 
could cope t 
idea, that 


smart - rotating 


blades.” 


“Certainly is. Have you noticed 


how they get the hairs right 
away without any of that awful 
pulling and tearing ? Far 
smoother—and tar ecasicr on 


the skin 


Far closer, as well. Some- \ aot - . 
with the shaving head 


PHILIPS 


thing to dé 


THE DRY SHAVER WITH THE BIGGEST WORLD SALE 


Philips Electrical Led Century Heus Shaftesbury Avenue 





“ No doubt about it, Freddie, 
when it comes to shavers there's 
champion 


dor wc2 
PSHOGA 





Banister. 
Walton 






steel 


WALTON &@€ CO LTD 
STFEL ER 1 Welded 


BANISTER 
STRUCTURAT 


rh 





mC mw alte 








FOUR SQUARE \ 
‘Ss tack Vor fore-wiar Qua lity / 


If you once smoked Four Squar« RED Sf 
you ll know just what that means! If you 
BLUE ff 
haven't or if you're just taking & 
VELLOW ff « 
a pipe what a treat in store 
GREEN Sf 
Six blends to choose trom and one i 
BROWN TE « 
just right for you! Try a tin to-day 
PURPLE TE « 


of the finest tobacco in the world 


———- WJACUUM PACKED in 1 oz. and 2? ox. TIKS 
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Don’t be left FLAI... 





It’s time you changed 


to DUNLOP 







You keep on going when you change to Dunlop Tubeless, even if you 
pick up a nail you carry on and have the nail removed and the hole sealed 
when most convenient to you. You can virtually forget about puncture 
delays and roadside wheel changing. With Dunlop Tubeless you can 
look forward to more miles of confident, trouble-free motoring 
because the risk of damage through impact or under-inflation is 
much less, bursts are practically impossible, and ‘topping-up 
becomes far less frequent. They cost no more than ordinary 
covers and tubes and are available in most popular sizes to 

fit wheels 16” diameter and less (except wire type 

they can be remoulded too! 











with one additional 
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